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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IF the learned Author of the - 
following Preface, had conde- 
scended to favour the Public with, 
his name } motives of delicacy would 
have reftrained us from tranflating 
it without the exprefs fan&ion of 
his approbation. As he has not 
done this, we may indeed indulge 
conjecture concerning him ; but 
conjecture is in its very nature 
vague, and of neceflity it is often 
fallacious. 

It would, however, be invidious 
and malignant to fuppofe that any 
man delivers fentiments in a dead 
A language, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

language, which he will not avow, 
or which he cannot vindicate, in 
his own. We will not therefore be- 
lieve that, with refpedT: to the Edi- 
tor of Belle ndenus, we have any 
refentment to deprecate : we are 
even inclined to hope that he will 
expect no farther apology from us 
than we are ready to make, from 
the coiifcioufnefi of not having ren- 
dered adequate juftice to his tafte, 
his erudition, and his genius. 

Although we may venture tc* 
claim fome commendation for our 
diligence, we are not reluctant to 
confefs that this our youthful pro- 
geny has not animal ftrength fuffi- 
cient to undergo the feverity of in- 
quifitional tortures. Ab its autem qui 

multa 
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multa ingeniis donanda putant y we 
arc fecure of complacency and can- 
dour. From others who, not being 
able to enjoy the original picture of 
a mafteri are content to poflefs even 
an inferior copy, fome acknowledg- 
ment is due to exertions made with 
a view to their gratification and 
benefit. 

We therefore difmifs our per- 
formance with a mixture both of 
fear and hope : of fear, not fo 
great as to deprefs j of hope, fuffi- 
ciently temperate. 

The Dedications introduced in 
the work of Bellendenus, have no 
immediate connexion with the Pre- 
face. But they claim attention from 
A z their 
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their energy and elegance 5 and the 
perfons to whom they are addreffed 
are fo prominent in the political 
pi&ure before , us, and fo confpk- 
cuous in our annals, that it would 
be injurious to the Editor, the 
Public, and ourfelves, not to infert 
translations of them. 
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Mr. BURKE, 



WITH *efpe<a fuitable to the occafion, 
This Book is infcribed to 
EDMUND BURKE; 
A man moft peculiarly diftinguilhed 
By learning alike elegant and extenfive 5 
By thofe nobler energies of mind, 
Acute to invent, prompt to explain, 
Fruitful to adorn i 
Who has confiftently and conftantly deferred 
From Science, 
Which meed alone he himfelf has found 
To defy every viciffitude 
Of place and time ; 
From the Senate, 
Which, when menaced by danger, confidered him 
Its pride and its fupport ; 
Laftly, from this our country 
(To its moft affe&ionate citizens, 
Alas ! not always generous or juft) 
All that can be conferred 
Of honour or of gratitude. 



Lord NORTH. 



IN teftimony of the profoundeft reverence, 
Attachment, and admiration, 
This book is dedicated to the mail honourable 
FREDERICK Lord NORTH, 
Who, in that fpecies of eloquence 
Steady to its object, whilft temperate in its means, 
Is confeffedly unrivalled ; 
Who, in every focial intercourfe of life, 
Preferves the trueft dignity, 
Neither tinged with gloom, nor debafed by feverity^ 
But marked by affability 
And the fweeteft humour; 
Who, poffeffing claims to the partial regards 
Of the firft both of men and citizens, 
With fimple and unaffe&ed candour 
Has (hewn himfelf able 
To forget enmities ; 
Who, when deferted by the faithlefs train 
Of ungrateful followers, 
Suffered no refeotment to purfue them ; 
Who, in defending the laws and conftitution of 
his country, 
Was uniformly vigilant ; 
Who, in times replete with danger* 
And involving his own fecurity, 
Refted wiappalled 
On the noble cohfcioufnefs of Virtue* 

Mr. 



Mr. F O X 



WITH becoming fentiments of reverence 
This book is infcribed to 
CHARLES JAMES FOX; 
Becaufe he has not only cultivated 
The pureft and moft accomplifhed eloquence 
But applied it, in all its perfe&ion, 
To the fafety and dignity of his country ; 
Becaufe, in contradling either 

'Friendlhips or enmities, 
He has always fliewn himfelf 
In the former immutable, placable in the latter; 
Becaufe, with a mind 
Firm, confident, invincibl^, 
He has continued fteady to his principles, 
Difdaining the refentments of wicked men ; 
Becaufe, in a bufinefs 
Obvioufly claiming the public regard, 
He conduced himfelf, 
Not as the infidious followers of popularity, 
But*with perfeverance and with fortitude ; 
Becajafe, laftly, 
In that moft dilhonourable fhipwreck 
Of a moft excellent and fagacious Senate, 
He deemfed that, and that only, to be affli&ing, 
Which he knew to be bafe. 



t xii ] 

To be the uoBle guardian of the public weat, 
In conjundtion with virtuous men. 
Was to him far more eftimable 
TTxao an union with thofe who were unprincipled, 
Pregnant with danger, perfidy, and avarice *♦ 



* Cur id*, in the Latin dedication, may be applied either to avarice or 
ambition* 
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T O 

BELLENDENUS. 



THE Three Books which this volume 
contains, written by Bellendenus, 
have long been remarkably fcarce*. We 
have recovered them from the duft and 
darknefs of libraries ; we have taken pains 
to render them both more deferving of 

* I. € De Statu Prisci Orbis in Religione, 

* Re politica, et Litteris.' II. c Ciceronis Prin- 
<ceps; five, De Statu Principis et Imperii.* 
III. 6 Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Sena- 
< tusque Romanus; five, De Statu Reip. et 

* Urbis Imperantis Orbis.' 

B public 
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public attention, and more eafily attaina- 
ble: we indulge therefore the well-ground- 
ed hope that our diligence will receive the 
grateful acknowledgments of the learned. 

Concerning the writer himfelf, and 
the order in which thefe works originally 
appeared, we have fubjoined a few remarks 
at the conclufion of this Preface. They 
perhaps will not altogether fatisfy thofe, 
who themfelves purfue, and who eftimate 
fomewhat too highly, a certain faftidi- 
oufnefs of reading. Yet we beg leave to 
affure even them, that from the text and 
margin of the prefent edition, we have 
removed a profufion of errors which had 
crept into the former. All thofe paflages 
which appear to have received the parti- 
cular attention of Bellendenus himfelf, we 
have feduloufly examined. We have been 
farther folicitous that this edition fliould 
deferve praife from its accuracy in parti- 
cular, as well as from the general perfpi- 
cuity and neatnefs of the impreffion. 

Bellendenus began and had made 
confidejable progrefs in another work, inti- 

tled, 
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tied, • DeTribus LuminibusRomanorum*, , 
of which every man the leaft converfant 
with books has heard. He who has feen, 
and whofe vigilant endeavours to poflefs 
it have proved fuccefsful, is certainly to 
be reckoned amongft the few, who have a 
tafte for rare and valuable books. That 
part of the work which has fallen into our 
hands, treats of Cicero alone. It is written 
in a ftyle of the pureft Latinity, and indeed, 
we may fay, almoft verbatim in the language 
of Cicero himfelf. 

When fuch and fo great a man led the 
Way, the public expectation might juftly 
enough be high, refpedting the other two 
whom Bellendenus propofed to conned: with 
Cicero, as the companions of his ftudies 
and partners of his fame* Our molt dili- 
gent endeavours to difcover who they were, 
for a long time ended in difappointment. 
We had at length the good fortune to meet 
with fome individuals of moft profound 
learning, who fatisfied us that our author 
intended to complete his work by treating 

* The Three Ornaments of Rome. 

B2 of 



4 PREFACE TO 

of Seneca and the Elder Pliny. It is eafy 
to colled: from his performance, that, what- 
ever author he chofe either to praife, or to 
imitate in his own appropriate language, he 
poffeffed a fund of words adequate to his 
purpofe. The death of the writer pre- 
vented the accomplifhment of the excel- 
lent fcheme he had in view: to him indeed 
death came not immaturely ; but no good 
nor fcientific man can fufficiently lament 
the circumftance. Fortune envied us, per- 
haps, the extenlive and valuable fruits of 
thofe ftudies, in which he had been fo long 
and fo fuccefsfully employed. For Bellen- 
denus himfelf, death was fortunate and 
happy : his providential removal from the 
world prevented his feeing Britain con- 
fumed by the flames of war ; our nobles in- 
• dulging an animolity fatal to their country ; 
the rights of the church injurioufly tram- 
pled upon ; the untimely deaths of the 
moll virtuous citizens; the execrable mur- 
der of the fovereign ; the decay and almolt 
utter ruin of that city, which he wifhed his 
Royal Patron to adorn and improve by the 
fplendour of a Henry's virtues. 

A PRE- 
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A prejudice had long exifted, and was 
progreffively gaining ground amongft the 
learned, that Middleton, in compoling his 
Life of Cicero, had greatly enriched hiswork 
from the fplendid ftores of Bellendenus. It 
was afferted that, the better to conceal his 
theft, he had been careful not to give the name 
of Bellendenus, amongft the various writers 
whom he regularly profeffes to mention, 
with grateful acknowledgments of aflift- 
ance. Zealous as I conftantly had been to 
proclaim the praife of Middleton, I con- 
fefs that fuch intimations excited my refent- 
ment. I was ever in the habits of thinking 
that decifions to the prejudice of fo great 
a character, required the extremeft diffi- 
dence and caution. I was alfo well con- 
vinced of the acutenefs of literary envy, of 
the indifcriminating avidity with which 
the ignorant liften to fuch tales; how re- 
tentive the idle and officious are in the re- 
membering of trifles, and how induftrious 
in the propagation of calumny. Experi- 
ence alfo teaches, that they who refufe their 
belief, will give their attention, whenever 
an attempt is made to detract, from thofe, 
who are more eminently dillinguiihed by 
B 3 thei? 
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their fcientific attainments. On the nature 
of thefe fufpicions directed againft the fame 
of Middleton, I had often and ferioufly 
reflected with myfelf, and difputed with 
others. I conftantly found that they wfco 
hated Middleton the moft, were leaft of all 
able to fatisfy me. Titius, for inftance, fuf- 
pedted, becaufe Caius had fufpedted before ; 
Sempronius was of opinion that, many years 
fince, he had either read fo in fome book 
which he could not remember, or had heard 
fome learned perfon make affertion to that 
effedt. Very few indeed had feen the work 
of Bellendenus; and not one, except Mr. 
Warton, had ever * been at the pains to 
compare it with Middleton's performance. 
Having however myfelf collated the two 
compofitions with fidelity and diligence, I 
am at length able to fpeak decifively on the 
fubjed:. Middleton was a man of no com- 
mon attainments : his learning was elegant 
and profound, his judgment acute and 
polifhed ; he had a fine and corredt tafte ; 
and his flyle was fo pure and fo harmo- 
nious, fo vigoroufly flowing without being 
inflated, that, Addifon alone excepted, he 
feems to me without a rival. As to his 

mind, 
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mind, I am compelled with grief and 
reludtance to confefs it was neither inge- 
nuous nor faithful. 

Of human fidelity, in matters of a facred 
nature, I prefume not to fpeak with afpe- 
rity or anger: yet am I vehemently dif- 
pleafed that a man, ppffeffed of an elegant 
and enlightened mind, fliould deprive Bel- 
lendenus of the fame he merited. For I 
affert, in the moft unqualified terms, that 
Middleton is not only indebted to Bellen- 
denus for many ufeful and fplendid mate- 
rials, but that, wherever it anfwered his 
purpofe, he has made a mere tranfcript of 
his work. He refided at Cambridge, where 
he poffeffed all the advantages which that 
univerfity and all its valuable libraries af- 
ford, to make collections for his under- 
taking. Yet did the man* who propofed a 
Syftem for the Regulation of a Univerfity 
Library, poffefs the writings of Bellende- 
nus, anticipating all that he profeffed to 
accomplifh, I cannot deny but that he 
makes fome allufion to this particular work 
of Bellendenus in his Preface, although in 

* Middleton, vol. iii. 

B4 a very 
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a very dark and myfterious manner;, parti-' 
cularly where he fpeaks of the Hiftory of 
thofe Times, which whoever wifties to 
underftand minutely, has only to perufe 
Cicero's Epiftles with attention; of the 
tedioufnefs of being obliged to perufe Ci-r 
cero's works two or three times over ; of 
the care and trouble of conforting, and ar- 
ranging for future ufe, various paflages 
fcattered through the different volumes ; 
and, above all, of the very words of Cicero, 
which give both a luftre and authority to 
a fentiment, when woven originally into 
the text. 

To conclude the whole — whatever Mid-> 
dleton oftentatioufly declares it to be his 
wifh and his duty to do, had been already 
done to his hands, faithfully and {kilfully, 
by Bellendenus, from the beginning of the 
work to its final conclufion. 

There is extant a very pleafant dialogue 
written by Stephen Forcatulus, 4 De Raptu 
Animorum/ in which he feverely repre r 
hends literary thefts. Thomafius has alfo 
publilhed a book on the fame fubjedl ; to 

which* 
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which, in the opinion of Morhofius*, much ' 
may be added. If any one fhall hereafter 
choofe to republifh either of thefe books, 
he will be the initrument of branding Mid- 
dleton with the fame kind of infamy, which 
is defervedly attached to the memories of 
Salmalius, Lipfius, Wouwerius, and other 
plagiarifts of diftinguifhed abilities and 
learning. Of his pofthumous reputation, 
who profeffed to be the friend and guardian 
of Tully's fame, I will fpeak once for all in 
the words of that illuftrious Roman : — Of 
Middleton * we will forbear to make far- 
4 ther mention ; what we have faid has been 
4 relu&antly, and without the fmalleft pojv 
4 tion of malignity "j*/ 

With refpedl to the Three Books, in my 
opinion, their intrinfic merit fufficiently 
juftifies their introduction to the Public. I 
have no doubt but they will amply recom- 
mend themfelves to every more intelligent 
perfon, as well from the dignity of the 
fubjed: they difcufs, as from their perfpi- 
cuous mode of argumentation, their beauty 

* Morhof. lib.i. cap. 5. f Philipo. 8. 

'of 
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of fentiment, their variety and elegance of 
flyle. 

Bellendenus has, in the firft, 
brought to light, from the moft remote 
antiquity, many curious fadts which had 
been buried in the gloomy darknefs of 
oblivion. Whatever relates to the difci- 
pline of the Perfians and Egyptians, which 
was obfcure in itfelf, and very varioufly dif- 
perfed, he has carefully collected, placed 
in one uniform point of view, and polifhed 
with diligent acutenefs. In a manner the 
moft plain and fatisfadtory, he has de- 
fcribed the firft origin of ftates, their pro-* 
greffive political advances, and how they 
differed from each other. Thofe fabulous 
inventions with which Greece has encum- 
bered hiftory, he explains and refutes.— 
Philofophy owes him much. He has con- 
futed all thofe fyftems which were wild 
and extravagant, and removed the difficul- 
ties from fuch as were in their operation 
fubfervient to religious piety. But he has 
in particular confirmed and dignified, with 
every affiftance of folid argument, what- 
ever 
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ever tended to ferve the great truths of re- 
velation. Much, however, as he has been 
involved in the gloom of ancient times, he 
in no one inftance affumes the character of 
a cold unfeeling antiquarian : he never 
employs his talents upon thofe intricate 
and ufelefs queftions, in endeavouring to 
explain which, many lucklefs and idle 
Theologifts torment themfelves, and lofe 
their labour. The flyle of Bellendenus, in 
this performance, is perfpicuous, and ele- 
gant without affectation. The different parts 
of the work are fo well and fo judicioufly 
difpofed, that we meet with nothing harfh 
or diffonant, no aukward interval or inter- 
ruption, nothing placed where it ought not 
to remain. 

In the fecond book he fhews, that 
whoever defires to exercife authority over 
others, fhould firft of all learn the govern- 
ment of himfelf ; fhould remember and be 
obedient to every thing which the laws 
command ; fhould, on all occafions, be 
ready to hear the fentiments of the wife; 
difdaining whatever bears affinity to cor- 
ruption, and abhorring the delufions of 

flattery: 
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flattery : he fliould be tenacious in pre- 
ferring his dignity, and cautious how he 
attempts to extend it; he fhould be re- 
markable for the purity of his morals, and 
the moderation of his conduit ; and never 
diredt his hand, his eye, or his imagina^ 
tion, to that which is the property of 
another. 

With refpedt to the duty of a fenator— 
upon what bafis the rights of a free but 
jealous people are fufpended — the hallowed 
care thofe inftitutions demand, which have 
defcended to us from our anceftors — of 
thefe fubjefts Bellendenus treats in his third 
book ; and it is very difficult to determine 
whether his matter or his language moft 
dignify and adorn each other. 

Of thofe Three Ornaments of Britain to 
whom this edition is dedicated, we make no 
fcruple of declaring, that we both think 
and fpeak with honour*. In one of thefe 
chara&ers we have feen the traits of a for-* 

♦ The Three Books of Bellendenus, enumerated 
page i, are refpedtively dedicated, by the Editor, 
to Mr. Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox. 

tune 
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tune moft Angularly oppofite. Formerly, 
when he rofe to fpeak, the Senate liftened 
in the ftilleft filence ; but now, although 
his eloquence be pure and foft as the fnows 
of winter, he cannot, but with difficulty, 
obtain attention. When I confider the 
extreme indignity, indeed I may fay atro- 
cioufnefs, of fuch condudt, the beautiful 
language which Paterculus* has applied to 
Drufus, often prefents itfelf to my mind. 

* He found the fenate inimical to thofe 
1 meafures of which their own good was 
' evidently the objedt. Such indeed was 

* the Angular fortune of Drufus, that the 

* fenate liftened with greater complacency 

* to thofe whofe motives might be fufped:- 

* ed, than to him whofe wifdom and virtue 
' were confpicuous. The honour which he 

* conferred upon their body, they difdain- 
' ed ; but what was aimed againft their fecu- 

* rity by others, they bore with equanimity.* 
His fuperior luftre they were unable to fup- 
port, but they allowed the more moderate 
claims of his opponents. 

* Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 13. 

There 
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There is a man who has a great com* 
mand of words, efteemed by the vulgar a 
firft-rate orator, fimply from his celerity 
of fpeaking. Whatever his followers may 
fay, will not deter me from fpeaking what 
I think of the eloquence of Burke. Athens 
was the parent and patronefs of fcience; 
but an Athenian audience would have lift- 
ened with delight to Burke; would4iave ad- 
mired his inventive copioufnefs of di&ion; 
would have thought the goddefs Suada* 
herfelf enthroned upon his lips. 

There were fome amongft the Romans 
who confidered a dry ftyle-f, and poverty of 
fentiment, as Attic, provided the language 
was polilhed, courtly, and elegant; and 
who difdained the lofty, magnificent, co- 
pious ftyle of oratory. But many who 
prided themfelves 6n their talte, their learn- 
ing, and their judgment, were ignorant of 
the gradations, the inequalities, and variety 
of Attic eloquence. Cicero J himfelf was, 
by fome, infolently termed diffiife, Afiatic, 
and tumid. In thefe days alfo there are 
♦ Cic. Brut. + Cic. Brut. \ Quint, xii. cap. 8. 

not 
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not wanting thofe who infinuate that Burke 
is deftitute both of energy and modulation. 
I am proud to fpeak a different language : 
I do not hefitate to aver, that fuch affedted 
fentiments proceed from an inability to 
bear the luftre of his eloquence. He who 
imitates Burke, may be affured that his 
model is marked by Attic excellence; he 
who hears him with delight, may be fatis- 
fied that his own progrefs in literature is 
far from contemptible. 

That man requires no ftudied panegyric 
as to his moral character, whofe manners 
are conciliating and agreeable, and whofe 
actions are directed by the rules of virtue. 
But the rectitude and integrity of Burke 
have been fo obvioufly confpicuous, that f 
defying all fcrutiny into his own, he may 
be juftified in exacting a rigorous account 
of another's condudt. 

The fecond character of whom I would 
fpeak, has not enjoyed a fortune correfpon- 
dent to his integrity or his genius. Great 
as are his claims to praife, our admiration 
is principally attra&ed to the firmnefs with 

which 
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which he fupported adverfity ; to the dig-* 
nity which, in the midft of danger and of* 
difficulty, he preferved pure and undimi- 
niftied. 

Cicero has remarked, with a degree of 
truth which experience corroborates, that 
the moft momentous changes of circum- 
ftances frequently take place in the fhorteft 
periods of time; both as to affairs of policy 
and of war, but more particularly in civil 
contentions ; which are not only influenced, 
but almoft entirely governed, by feme and 
by opinion* 

Lord North poffeffes great natural a- 
cutenefs, which he has improved by . art 
and experience. With considerable dignity, 
he unites thofe powers of wit which are 
both agreeable in adorning a narration, and 
particularly fertile and happy in exciting 
ridicule. His memory is rich in the know- 
ledge of antiquity, and happy in applying 
it to his purpofe. His fpeeches diftinguilh 
him as an individual moft amiably* refolved 
to bear with the infirmities and follies of 
mankind ; and often has his polifhed urba- 
nity 
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ttity reftrained the ill-humour and afperity 
of others. His ftyle, though not much 
ornamented, is certainly not mean; he 
comprehends a fubjedt readily, and ex- 
plains it with fuccefs. It is not his fmall- 
eft praife, that he not only fays all that is 
neceffary to his purpofe, but that he never 
fays more. Upon all occafions he difcerns 
the proper limit, and would rather con- 
clude to avoid exciting tedioufnefs, than 
hazard the failure of obtaining attention, 
by fpeaking too long. Confidering him 
as a Civilian, we cannot think him defi- 
cient in any one quality neceffary to form 
the politician. To thefe accomplishments 
of the orator, poffeffed from nature, or ac- 
quired by diligence, is added, the genuine 
and the greateft love of his country, whofe 
ancient forms and difcipline he not only 
underftands to admiration, but defends, 
whenever they become fubjed: matter of 
difpute, with vigour and with firmnefs. 

If we inveftigate more minutely the cha- 
racter of his mind, we fliall have occafion 
to obferve, that when in poffeffion of the 
higheft dignity, and oppofed by a power- 
ful competitor, he conduced himfelf with 

C the 
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the extremeft moderation. We fhall fine! 
him fteady in his attachments, placable 
when offended, fuccefsful in infpiring that 
confidence which he never difappointed ; 
never ufing his power to the depreffion of 
the weak ; without the very appearance of 
criminality; unlefs it be imputed to him, 
that, in the profecution of the American 
war, he did not keep pace with the ardour 
of public expectation. — That war, origi- 
nally occafioned by meafures in which he 
had no concern, was undertaken by him 
with hefitation and reludtance. All re- 
finance being ineffectual, he was impelled 
to arms — to arms already ftained with un- 
expiated blood — by the combined efforts of 
the Sovereign, the Senate, and the People. 

He has left us an impreffive but melan- 
choly example, how little the remembrance 
of paft liberality benefits the generous donor ; 
but how effentially noble minds may be in- 
jured by incautious, credulity, and the im- 
putation of imagined criminality. He pof- 
feffes, however, in the facred receffes of his 
heart, what enables him to fupport with 
complacency the heaviefl oppreflions of ca- 
lamity. Whenever, with confeious rectitude, 

his 
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his memory dwells on that acrimony of re- 
proach, .which has purfued his character; 
whenever he calls to mind the faithleflhefs, 
the ingratitude, of that gaudy tribe, whom 
he led by The hand to honours and to wealth; 
he will remember alfo, and exclaim in the 
"language of Lycurgus, * What manner of 

* citizen do you fuppofe me to be, who, 

* having fo long condudted public affairs, 

* have perhaps given money for the pre- 

* vention of injuftice, but never received 

* any thing to promote it?* 

My third illuftrious charadter pofleffes a. 
tnind great and lofty, and at the fame time 
full of candour and fimplicity ; who alone 
claims the fingular merit of excelling in 
eyery fpecies of eloquence. 

But as on this fubjedt there are a vari- 
ety of fentiments, both amongft the vulgar, 
and amongft men who have obtained fome 
fmall tindture of learning; I fhall difcufs it 
fomewhat more at large, and with all the 
perfpicuity I am able. 

I have feen many orators difcompofed 
and diftradted from their extreme folici- 

C 2 tude 
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tude in the choice of words*. But the 
mind of Mr, Fox is fo continually exer- 
cifed in the contemplation of various Sub- 
jects, that the expreflions moft appropriate 
to each, feem to prefent themfelves fpon- 
taneoufly. He well knows that there is no 
word without its own peculiar force and 
propriety ; fo that many which, abftradtedly 
confidered, may feem mean and vulgar, 
acquire, from his application of them, con- 
fequence and beauty. If the occafion de- 
mand it, he can at pleafure adopt orna- 
ment, or energy, with every Variety of 
modulation. He has the faculty of ex- 
prefling the moft difficult things with a 
certain eafe and perfpicuity, which does 
not appear the refult of previous medita- 
tion. Whilft he fpeaks, he communicates 
univerfal animation. Every one who hears 
him, participates his fpirit; and is impreff- 
ed, not as by the mere image and repre- 
sentation of things, but as if interefted by 
the view of prefent and new-created ob- 
jects; the qualities therefore of ardour and 
of energy no one can deny him. Some 
there are, however, who, from a difpofition 
hard to be Satisfied, declare that he is en- 

* Quint, lib. xii. cap. 10. 
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tirely deftitute of thofe happier powers of 
oratory, which (kilfully feledt and difplay 
the more florid beauties of eloquence ; but 
thefe inferior, though pleating ornaments, 
he avoids from judgment, not from their 
difficulty of attainment. Thofe fentiments 
which are introduced with propriety, and 
exprefled with a force which captivates 
attention and imprefles convidtion, have, 
upon recolledtion or perufal, an appropriate 
beauty ; not perhaps gaudy or meretricious, 
but what Cicero admires as genuine and 
permanent, 

Mr. Fox poflefles one admirable dis- 
tinction ; he is never known to violate the 
purity of the Englifh idiom. Many who, 
in their attempts to fhine, introduce fo- 
reign expreffions — and, difdaining the un- 
affedted language of fimplicity, acquire a 
ftrangeand offenfive dialedl — are overpow- 
ered by his raillery; conveyed in the chafte 
terms of his own language. He well knows 
that the oratory which is obfcure, can never 
be admired: he knows alfo, that thofe ex- 
preffions which convey moft information, 
have always moft dignity, and frequently 
moft beauty. He is fenfible, withal, that 
C 3 the 
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the thunder of his eloquence can never be 
fuccefsfully employed, unlefs under the di- 
rection of a certain regulated force; for 
which reafon he fometimes ufes fuch full 
continuity of expreflion, as feems in a man- 
ner to difdain the precifenefs of connection, 
but in reality defies the torture of the fe- 
vered criticifm. Sometimes he feparates his 
Ipeech into minuter fentences, which have 
neverthelefs a certain order and rythm. In 
thefe inftances he may be thought negligent, 
but they excite no prejudice againlt him ; 
they mark a man more folicitous to latisfy 
the judgment, than captivate the ear. Yet 
is he particularly careful not to maim or 
weaken his fentences : he never violently in- 
ferts pompous but unmeaning words, to fill 
up, as it were, fome cavity. He neverfatigues 
and oppreifes the attention by vain and idle 
ornaments ; a fubterfuge which the judg- 
ment reje&s with all poffible difdain. He 
is confequently neither diffufe nor confufed, 
neither impotent nor disjointed, 

. When he is about to conclude, he varies 
his powers with uncommon dexterity; and 
is either open, or referved, as circumftancq 
requires, 
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So much has Mr. Fox been benefited by 
thought, and by experience, that his know- 
ledge appears to extend to every place; and 
he not only perceives in a moment what 
is worthy his purfuit, but he difcerns where 
it is to be obtained : to which we fhould 
add, that he is perfectly familiar with all 
•the forms of law, the fubtleties of logic, 
&nd the application of both. Whenever 
any fubje£t involving them is to be dif- 
cuffed, we have to admire his genius and 
.fagacity; he can either explain or difcufs 
them copioufly, or difpute minutely and 
perfpicuoufly concerning them. What is 
Separate and -disjointed, he can conned and 
contraft; what is abftradl and obfcure, he 
, can fcientifically unfold : not with imper- 
,fe£t, unconvincing hefitation; not by the 
aid of pompous and oftentatious language; 
r but in a manner prompt, clear," fatisfac- 
tory; and in terms adapted to every judg- 
, ment, and intelligible to the meaneft capa- 
city. 

If he does not" forcibly imprefs his 
.audience at the commencement of his 
fpeeches, his ftrong and varied power, as 
; C 4 .he 
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he proceeds, progreffively roufes and fixes 
attention. His introductory fkirmifhes, 
if we may fo term them, are fo contrived 
— not for infulting parade, in imitation of 
the Samnites, who did not ufe in battle the 
fpearfc which they brandifhed before — but 
fo as to be of the greateft advantage to his 
purpofe, when he appears more particu- 
larly anxious after victory. When ftrenu- 
oufly prelfed, he retreats, not as if he had 
thrown away, or even dropt his fhield ; 
but he feems wholly colledted in himfelf, 
and merely to be making ufe of a feint, 
whilft fele&ing a better fituation. When 
his object is to refute his opponents, he 
accumulates all his powers. Sometimes 
he applies the more comprefled weapons 
of logic, and with their extreme acute- 
nefs haraffes thofe who are moll verfed 
and moft obftinate in conteft. Sometimes 
Jie expands himfelf, and lets loofe all the 
reins to that fpecies of eloquence, which is 
more diffufiye, more magnificent, and more 
fplendid, But all the fuperiorgreatnefs of 
his genius is then apparent, when unrefifl> 
ed he takes poffeflion' of what feemed ca- 
pable of a vigorous defence ; when he de-, 
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fcribes the opinions and manners of man- 
kind; when he applies examples; when 
he alarms his, adverfaries with apprehen- 
fions of the future; when he denounces 
vengeance againft crimes, or renders praifc 
to virtue; when he pafles the limits which 
reftrain ordinary fpeakers; when he ex- 
prefles the emotions of Application, of 
hope, of deteftation, 

The complacent refpedl of an audience 
is principally excited by the dignity of the 
fpeaker, his adlions, and his moral repu- 
tation. The great opponent of Mr. Fox, 
although in this refpedt he poffefles no 
adtual fuperiority, is yet fo circumfpedt in 
the regulation of his conduct, as to appear 
an hQneft, upright, moral character. How- 
ever this may be, Mr! Fox poffefTes all the 
perfection and wifdom of eloquence; he 
never waftes his time in idle difputations, 
but has wholly employed his abilities in the 
ftudy of political bufinefs. When he has 
once fatisfied his mind about the rectitude 
of an adtion, he directs, with vigilance and 
jftridl propriety, all the talents of his mind, 
all the powers of art, to the accomplifh- 

ment 
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ment of his purpofe; for which reafon he 
always appears to me to feel himfelf, with 
all imaginable force, the impreffion he en- 
deavours to communicate. 

Wisdom, as of all the other arts, is 
the foundation alfo of eloquence ; but the 
man whofe fcientific attainments have re- 
ceived the maturity of experience, will not 
be retained where the obfcure ftreamlet of 
eloquence meanders, but ruflies forwards 
to where the full torrent of the tide burfts 
forth. But Mr. Fox, and in a manner which 
exceedingly becomes him, frequently af- 
fumes the humbler part of minuteft expla- 
nation. Whenever he condefcends to this, 
he obtains all that he can wifh; but he 
can in a moment refume his dignity, and 
afcend, through every gradation, to the 
height of all which claims admiration. 
His oratory is at times fo very rapid, 
that it appears fomewhat obfcure, from 
its extreme acutenefs and celerity; but 
it ftill would not be eafy to adopt ex- 
preflions more fignificant, or more full of 
meaning: yet, in all that he fays, there is 
an obvious vigour and beauty, peculiar to 

himfelf. 
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^himfelf. He feems withal to exhibit that 
artificial fhade, which makes fuch beauties 
more confpicuoufly obfervable: he pof- 
feffes, in common with Dcmofthenes, the 
faculty of keeping his objed: conftant- 
ly in view, and of imprefling it, with the 
wifhed for effed:, on the minds of his 
audience, 

I would wifh fuch to underftand, who 
. have been milled by erroneous reprefenta- 
tion, that the very circumftance which is 
urgedin diminution of Mr. Fox's excellence, 
is equally a proof of his fkill and of his 
genius. His fentences, if minutely ex- 
amined, are fo exquifite, and fo profound, 
that they feem rather the refult of philofo- 
phical inveftigation, than borrowed from 
the fchools of Rhetoric. They are fome- 
times confined to . difquifitions of a perfo- 
nal nature; at others, they involve the hif- 
toryofpaft, or the occurrences of modern 
times ; occafionally, they comprehend fub- 
je&s of an univerfal nature. The better 
to excite and fix the attention, he difpofes; 
them in various points of view. With in- 
finite {kill he accommodates his fpeeches 

to 
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to the different taftes and prejudices of dif- 
ferent hearers : he introduces fo much no- 
velty, calls to his aid fuch ftrong and un- 
expected arguments, and applies them fo 
admirably to the occafion, that he fafci- 
nates even thofe who are prejudiced againft 
him, or hurries them unrefifting along with 
him. 

I have before remarked, that the abili-* 
ties of Mr. Fox are adequate to every pof- 
fible occurrence. But whenever a fubjedl 
prefents itfelf, which claims the full exer- 
tion of his talents, he ftands forth with a 
kind of luminous activity, and fhews how 
vaft are the powers of eloquence. He then 
feems like a torrent hurrying the mountain 
rocks before it, and difdaining all reftraints 
of bridges or of banks. This force and 
celerity in fpeaking, Eupolis formerly ad- 
mired in Pericles; and the moft violent 
opponents of Mr. Fox hear, confefs, and* 
are aftonifhed. 

When I contemplate the unworthy for- 
tune which has attended this moft exalted 
charader, I am indignant from the memory 

of 
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of the paft, and full of grief from the ex- 
pedtation of the future. He himfelf, how- 
ever, may proudly claim the public grati- 
tude ; for in the midft of calamity, which 
menaces the fecurity of the moft deferving 
citizens, he confoles himfelf with the con- 
&ioufnefs of integrity, with the fair and 
undeluding hope, that pofterity will render 
juftice to his fame. 

I have now to reply to fome clamorous 
objections of the vulgar: and even they 
whofe general character is marked by a 
fpirit of mildnefs— who view the paffions 
incident to youth, free from every tinCture 
of afperity — have exercifed, on this occa- 
lion, all the malice and feverity of dictato- 
rial infolence. 

This* is their common and conftant fub- 
jett of difcourfe : That they who have been 
drawn afide by the allurements of diffipa- 
tion, or the ftream of licentioufnefs, ought 
not to afpire to public honours, and muft 
not be entrufted with the conduit of af- 
fairs. 

* Cicero, pro Sext. 

What 
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What fhall I fay ? I expedt every acri- 
monious replication; and I know that the 
general prejudices of my readers, will hardly 
fuffer me to expedl forgivenefs. I will not 
plead the common propenfities of youth, 
nor the temptations of fafhion: I will even 
confefs, that when Mr. Fox firft entered 
on the dangerous paths of earlier life, when 
the blaze of the world firft burft upon his 
inexperienced fight, he had not refolution 
to forego the purfuits, the pleafures, or, if 
you pleafe, the follies, of his companions* 
I will confefs that fuch is the charadleriftic 
ardour of his foul, that whether engaged 
by the Belles Lett res, the ftudies of Jurif- 
prudence, luxurious or licentious pleafures, 
all his colle&ive faculties were abforbed, 
even to fatiety, by the one individual ob* 
je6t before him. I will even go farther ; 
I will allow that his deviation from the 
right line of difcretion, was not abrupt r or 
cafual, but precipitate and continued ; that 
he confumed his patrimony, became the 
vidlim of ufurious engagements, and ful- 
lied the luftre of his rank and birth by 
vicious indulgences. But thefe delights, 

falla- 
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fallacioufly fo termed, never detained or 
obftrutted him for any confiderable time. 
He felt a confcious fuperiority of talents ; 
the ftudies of eloquence, at intervals, cap- 
tivated his fancy ; and, with all his indif- 
cretions, he preferved a certain dignity of 
character. We are bold to affcrt, that he 
was never profligate. The luxurious pur- 
fuits which too much attached him, are 
dignified by Tacitus with the name of 
elegant; and are efteemed by Cicero, as 
fomewhat appropriate to an ingenuous and 
liberal charadter. The interefts of his 
country occafionally employed his thoughts 
and his activity. Like Petronius, he dif- 
covered great vigour of mind, great capa- 
city forbufinefs: and, ^fter the example of 
Mutianus, he proved, that if, in the hours 
of indolence and retirement, his purfuit of 
pleafure was immoderate ; yet, when inci- 
dents required, he was able to difplay the 
luftre of fuperior virtues. He had ever 
the faculty, which he ftill retains, of con- 
ciliating the affedtions of his friends. From 
them he always receives the welcome of 
delight; for, equality of rank, and fimila- 
rity of purfuits, are fo far from provoking 

invi- 
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invidioufnefs amongft men of ingenuous 
fentiments, that they never fail to fecure 
intereft and attachment. 

He may juftly be ranked amongft 
thofe, of whom there are many and ef* 
timable characters ; who, from a youth 
confumed in intoxicating pleafure, have 
emerged at length, and become defer ving 
as men, and illuftrious as citizens. Whilft 
employed in the adminiftration of affairs, 
all his plans were formed with fo much 
diligence and energy, he was fo vigilant 
and fo indefatigable in his purfuit of the 
public welfare, fo ready in tranfadling bufi- 
nefs, that no fpirit of jealoufy, or oppo- 
fition, could withhold the praife which 
was alike due to the wifdom of his coun- 
eels, and the vigour of his adtions. 

I must now recal the remembrance of 
my readers to fome recent affairs, in which 
the public calamity is involved. When, 
after a long gloom of continued ill fortune, 
a brighter profpedt was beginning to un- 
fold; there appeared on the public theatre 
certain ambitious men, who chofe rather 

to 
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to be indebted for elevation in life to con- 
tingency of circumftances, than to virtuous 
condudt. Such was the extraordinary faf- 
cination of the times, that good citizens 
were filent from neceffity ; and, from the 
awe of prejudices equally violent and po- 
pular, remained in torpid inactivity. But 
now that loud and vulgar clamour has fub- 
fided, there can be no reafon for the far- 
ther concealment of our fentiments upon 
public meafures. It is irkfome and it is 
painful to fpeak of that mad delufion, 
which, attaching itfelf to the paffions of a 
reftlefs public, employed the bafeft means 
to remove from their rank and ftation three 
fuch great and illufbrious characters ; a de- 
lufion which thus deprived the common- 
wealth of its trueft protedtion and higheft 
ornament. My mind is at this moment 
oppreffed with anguifh, to recolledt how the 
undivided care of the government was en- 
trufted, not to fuch charadters as I have 
been defcribing, but to men young, new, 
and inexperienced ; who, confiding in their 
numbers, took violent pofleffion of a cita- 
del eredted for the nobleft purpofes. That 
a mean and malignant multitude perfecut- 

D ed 
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ed with fuch inceffant bitternefs citizens of 
known integrity, and fenators diftinguilhed 
by their wifdom, cannot fail of exciting 
the wonder of pofterity, as it juftifies the 
ridicule of their opponents. 

Let thofe who now, juftly or otherwife, 
prefide at the head of affairs, enjoy unen- 
vied by me their vain and tranfitory glory. 
Let them exult and oftentatioufly applaud 
themfelves for their ingenuity, fuch as it 
is, exhibiting in pompous trappings what 
is beautiful in appearance only. To men 
who judge with freedom, and with the 
fpirit of ingenuous pride, they will ftill ap- 
pear to have arrived at their honours and 
their power, naked and defencelefs ; undif- 
tinguifhed by the ornamental aids of expe- 
rience or knowledge. 

In thofe caufes, of which every honeft 
man would be afhamed, there are generally 
fome fofter tints of colouring, which may 
impofe upon the rude and ignorant. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the men of whom 
I fpeak, fteal filently away from the feaft 
and flow of convivial cheerfulnefs; and 

offer 
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bffer their devotions to the fober deities, 
rather than to Bacchus; fince hiftory in- 
forms us, that Demofthenes drank water 
when he compofed his Orations*, and that 
Caefar was perfectly fober when he invad- 
ed the liberty of his country-^-. If they have 
but the applaufe of the multitude, when 
they enadt new laws, or abrogate old ones, 
they feem to imitate the example of the 
Orator, who, when he was afked the inter- 
pretation of a certain edidt, replied, 4 Juft 
* what I fhall think proper/ If they fecure 
the popular acclamations by the flowers of 
eloquence, adulatory language, or pompous 
declamations in their own praife, they af- 
furedly labour under the mental infirmity 
which fo much difgraced Cicero. When 
they make an oftentatious difplay of their 
rhetorical talents, by perplexed and fophif*. 
tical queftions, we are led to imagine that 
they have been initiated in the Socratic dif- 
cipline, whofe pride it was, 1 to make the 
1 worfe caufe appear the better/ 

If, arrived frefh from the fchools, they 
affume external manners inconfiftent with 



* Luciam Sueton. 
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the natural mildnefs of youth, we will allow 
them to have remembered the apophthegm 
of Plato— 4 The manners of wife rulers 
* fhould be grave and folemn, with fome- 
4 what of fharpnefs and afperity/ 

New as they are to honours, fond of in- 
novations, and forward to make a noife 
about every recent and memorable incident, 
the old Attic Proverb, purporting their re- 
ludtance to forego what they have once 
poffefled, may be applied to them with 
peculiar propriety. 

If their power feem to difdain all limit, 
if the affairs of the people are conduced 
with much parade of importance, if they 
fwell matters of trifling import into great 
imaginary confequence, they are fecure of 
one refource in the favourable prejudices 
of the multitude. 4 Every thing perhaps, 
4 as Homer obferves, is becoming in a 
4 youthful charadter, and all refpeft and 
4 love him. Having undertaken much, 
4 though probably nothing of great mo- 
4 ment, they fay that he is both induftrious 
4 and patriotic; if he fliall chance to at- 

* tempt 
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• tempt adtions of a more noble and fplendid 

• nature, they call him generous and mag- 

• nanimous. There are alfo fome incidents 
4 in which men of but few years expe- 
4 rience, are deemed worthy of commenda- 

• tion, even from their temerity and con- 
4 tentious fpiritsV Having taken upon 
themfelves various matters, which will 
hardly admit of juftification, 4 they violently 

• force into debate what has in fa6t nothing 

• it all to do with it; fuch matters, for 
4 inftance, as the American war, and what 
4 is termed the Coalition : and when other 
4 refources fail, they fill up the chafms of 

• their eloquence with acrimonious perfo- 
4 naljty. They do not confider with what 
4 juftice thefe are applied : the objeft is to 
4 ipake a difplay of their abilities, and to 
4 obtain the praife of their audienccf-.' This 
bombaftic ftyle of reproach, this fpirit of 
invidioufnefs, this fnappifh eloquence, as 
Appius terms it, is by fome difguifed be* 
jieath high-founding language ; who, with* 
out any fenfe of delicacy or propriety, ap- 
ply to their party thefe words of Pindar; 

* Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 793. 
•f» Quintil. lib. xii. cap. 
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€ It is allowable to employ any means of 
' diftrefling the enemy.' 

With refpect to the common people, 
as they are marked by ficklenefs and per- 
fidy, they may be expected to cherifh and 
applaud men of fimilar qualities : they 
therefore are of opinion, that the veflel of 
the ftate, haraffed and torn by the fevereft 
ftofms, has at length found an harbour of 
fecurity. They believe that the tide of 
public affairs now flows in a gentle and auf- 
picious courfe. Their wifhes alfo —though 
time muft determine whether they have 
been affented to by any aufpicious deities — - 
yet do they boaft that all their fanguine 
wifhes have found a profperous termina- 
tion. Such intimations have frequently 
reached our ears: we are not only reluc- 
tant in affenting to them,, but we are ac- 
cuftomed, from habit, to jveigh all things 
with deliberation, and to look beyond the 
prefent moment : and although the popu- 
lar voice is loud to the extreme in com- 
mendation of our Palinurus, I am well 
aflured he has given no proofs of faga- 
cious capacity for bufinefs, or of geni^ine 
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and folid eloquence. For the man who 
pre fides at the helm of government, other 
qualifications to us feem requifite, than 
harmonious and well-turned periods, or 
than the power of impofirig filence on the 
multitude by the art, or even the dignity, 
of eloquence. The care of a nation's pro- 
fperity and happinefs, is a far more ardu- 
ous tafk than is commonly imagined : it 
does not depend upon a fluency of fpeech, 
not matured by experience ; upon the cant 
of fchools, or the arts of meretricious ora- 
tory. The requisitions which to us feem 
effential, muft be collected from various 
fciences and laborious ftudy, which are, as 
it were, the handmaids of eloquence; but, 
above all, from profound meditation and 
continued experience, 

He who prefides at the helm of ftate, 
ftiould unqueftionably poffefs a lofty name, 
great fpecioufnefs of appearance, and dig- 
nity of manner; fo that it feems altogether 
extraordinary that a youthful character, 
but moderately verfed in jurifprudence, 
fliould be able to fuftain the weight of fo 
irefponfible ^nd impQrtant a fituation. Pin- 
D 4 dar, 
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dar, who was fo converfant in every fpe-r 
cies of ornamental language, may be fuf? 
fered to fay of Damophilus, with equal 
elegance and beauty, * Young as he was, 
' he was as old in prudent counfels as if 
f he had reached the period of an hundred 
? years.- 

It was neverthelefs, recommended by 
Tacitus, with a wifdom which claims ap- 
plaufe, that young men fhould be cautioufly 
entrufted with premature honours, leaft they 
become infolent and vain; for feldom, if 
ever, does it happen, that we forget the 
impreffion of a youthful chara&er, from it$ 
being diftinguifhe;d by the mature excel- 
lence of virtuous experience. The progrefs 
indeed of military virtue, as may be ex 7 
pedted, is generally rapid. At a very early 
age the Macedonian Alexander performed 
the molt wonderful exploits ; Africanus 
Major and Titus Flaminius extended the 
Jimits of the Roman empire, and were e- 
ledted Confuls in their rifing youth. But 
they are in a very different predicament, 
who, in times of peace, are advanced to 
the care and the weight of government. 
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Such characters have generally been found 
to confume their talents and ability in con- 
forming to the prejudices of popular le- 
vity; and have generally preferred the en- 
joyment of power ufelefs in its operation 
and tfre ardoiirs of ambition rafli in itfelf, 
and deceitful in its confequences, to the 
poffeffion of true and folid glory. They 
who make objedtions of this kind to the 
v fame of Lucullus, feem to me to argue fal- 
iacioufly, I allow that great man to have 
been diftinguifhed by the fplendour of moft 
fuperior abilities, which did not require 
the accuftomed modes of difcipline; and 
that high a§ was the opinion of his virtue, 
}t was far exceeded by the renown he ob- 
tained in military fervice. His youth was 
fpent in the bufinefs of the Forum, and 
he was a very confiderable time Quaeftor 
in Afia. He was both Quaeftor, ;Edile, and 
Praetor, before he was advanced to the Con- 
fulfhip. His memory of things was fo 
wonderfully tenacious, that whatever he 
heard or faw was indelibly engraved upon 
his mind. He was verfed in every branch 
of fcience and philofophy. He was con- 
ilantly by the fide of Antiochus, who, in 

genius 
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genius and knowledge, was the firft philo. 
fopher of his time. But of all thefe great 
and illuftrious qualities, none, we believe, 
diftinguifh our Palinurus* 

It is reported of Atticus*, that he never 
became languid in the profecution of any 
bufinefs which he had once undertaken: 
a quality which the Minifter by no means 
thought worthy of applaufe in him, who 
had judicioufly retreated from the admini- 
ftration of affairs. He alone has found 
a new path to fame ; he, under his own 
aufpices, has introduced a new mode of 
governing a nation. He defignedly plunges 
to the moft profound abyfs, that he may 
rife again more beautiful to view. He ob- 
tains new powers, and' frefh refolution, 
from having failed again and again in vaft 
and prodigious projedls. Without the hopes, 
or even the talents for vidtory, he delibe- 
rately throws down the gauntlet to men 
who poffefs all the accomplifhments of * 
eloquence, in order , to obtain a fi&itioiis 
triumph by the means of artifice and illu- 
fion. He who affumes a kind of pride 

* Corn. Nep. 

and 
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and credit to himfelf, when his attempts 
were fruftrated by his own want of exer- 
tion, or vanquiflied totally by the power 
and (kill of his opponents — what would he 
have done, or what would he have faid, if 
the fchemes of policy, which he had planned, 
had fucceeded ? 

The characters of Politicians and Phi- 
lofophers are not, in my opinion, to be 
decided from any individual circumftance*, 
but from the general and confident tenor 
of their lives. I mean, therefore, concifely 
to review thofe .actions, or thofe attempts, 
of the Minifter, which have received the 
loiideft plaudits of his friends. 

1 

In the affairs 6f Ireland, he difdained 
the ufe of lenient meafures, and the exer- 
cife of gentler influence. What was the 
confequence? He excited difguft, and in- 
volved himfelf in embarraffing perplexi- 
ties. 



With refpedt to the reprefentation of. 
fhe people, he ftrained all the powers of 
* Cicero, 
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his genius, and faculties of his mind. Not 
fatisfied with the idea of introducing reform, 
his objedt feemed to be totally to alter the 
conftitution of the fenate. The views of 
which he thought fo highly, were rendered 
ineffectual by a majority of the Houfe: 
from the very moment of which inci- 
dent, all his ardour grew cold, all his 
diligence relaxed. His every hope of heal- 
ing what feemed corrupt in the ftate, has 
appeared not only diminished, but abfo-t 
lutely vanifhed. In this particular, they 
whom the name and the form of Liberty 
tranfport to the extreme bounds of reafon, 
complain of his infincerity ; and affert that 
he, the patron, the only fupport of the 
caufe, ufes a language very foreign to his 
fecret fejitiments, 

As to the faving, which under the au* 
fpices of our Solon is, they fay, hereafter 
to take place in the public revenues, it is 
g meafure, to fpeak in the fofteft terms, of 
very doubtful and precarious event. 

With regard to thofe foreign nations, 
who fometimes appear to be forming darl^ 

and 
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and dangerous defigns — at others, openly 
purfue and avow bold and ambitious mea- 
fures— if any fudden mifchief burft upon 
our heads, the circumftance will of itfelf 
unfold what may in the interval elude ob- 
fervation. A war would be a fevere teft 
of the Minifter's fagacity and forefight. 

The late Commercial Treaty feems, in 
its firft afpedt, to bear a ftrong refemblance 
to the one formerly concluded at Utrecht. 
It may be remarked, perhaps, that nature 
feems to have placed an infuperable bar to 
union in divided ftiores, oppofite fortunes, 
laws, cuftoms, and genius • To fuch argu- 
ments, the reply of the Minifter will be 
of this kind: 4 You have encouraged a 
4 fpirit of animofity againft this people, 
• but they are now inclined to enter into 
4 engagements of amity with you, and it 
4 becomes you to indulge fimilar propenfi- 
4 ties* * 

But are we not to drink from fparkling 
cups the delicious wines of France, in ex- 
change for Britifti merchandife? Are not 

* Ariftoph. 

the 
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the reconciled citizens of each country td 
communicate affectionately together, to par* 
take of convivial pleafures, to laugh and 
drink together ? 

They who favour this Treaty, indeed 
the Minifter himfelf, and all his partifans, 
loudly and boifteroufly contend, that the 
ambitious fpirit of the French will now; be 
lulled to repofe, and we (hall have nothing 
•hereafter to fear from their arts, or from 
their perfidy. The name of Peace is, I 
confefs, delightful; I would purchafe it, 
when fweet and falutary, at any price: but 
expreflions of this nature, whether prompt- 
ed by hoftile artifice, or the excefs of vir- 
tue, meet not the full affent of reafon. 
The character of the French is, in my 
opinion, marked by a luft of power, and 
by perfidioufnefs ; when they therefore 
make fpontaneous and liberal overtures, 
my diftruft is only the more awakened. I 
fear left War be enveloped in the mantle 
of Peace. 

Had the father of our Minifter Jived 
now, he would have reprobated whatever 

has 
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has been urged by his defcendant in this 
queftion, as equally bafe to affert, and dis- 
graceful to hear. He would have fulmi- 
nated his own peculiar eloquence againft 
thofe who had exprefled an unbecoming 
dread of the events of war, uncertain in 
themfelves, and common to all concerned. 
He would have aflerted boldly in the 
fenate, that it became men like us, of 
eftablifhed charadter for bravery, to Ihine 
in virtuous excellence, and not dread the 
occurrences of fortune. — 1 Is there any 
' news abroad ? Can there be a greater 
4 novelty, than that this man of Macedon 
4 fhould domineer over Greeks ? That 
' Athenians fhould confider this Philip as 

* one invincible? That Demofthenes, called 
' fo after his happier father, fhould foothe 

* you to indolence, fhould captivate your 
' liftening ears with fine but empty fpeeches ? 

* By Jove this beardlefs boy tames you to 

* his will*. 1 

They who liften to the fplendid pro- 
feflions of the Minifter, and fee him in- 
volved, and, as it were, chained down, 

* Demofthenes. 

amidll 
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amidft fo many and fuch perplexing pro* 
jedts, may with propriety exclaim, 4 Me- 
4 tiochus commands the army, Metiochus 
c fuperintends the highways, Metiochus 
4 bakes our bread, Metiochus bolts the 
4 meal ; in fhort, Metiochus does every 
4 thing*/ But if he deceive the public ex- 
pectation; if he appear to have had in 
view, not the accomplifhment of his pur- 
pofes, fo much as the exercife of his fpe- 
culative talents ; if any unexpected but 
formidable commotion fhould take place ; 
if the flame of war Ihould break forth, 
then will the multitude, in the clamorous 
language of vexation, again and again ex- 
claim, * Let Metiochus fufFer for our mifc- 
4 fortunes/ 

I have fome difficulty in delivering my 
fentiments concerning the ftyle of this 
young man's eloquence, becaufe there are 
few adequate judges of the matter itfelf, 
but a vaft multitude who are ignorantly 
devoted to his caufe. They who are 
without the faculty of tafte and judgment, 
are filled with admiration whenever they 

* Plutarch, 

hear 
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hear what is beyond the line of their expe- 
rience, or fomewhat too refined for their 
comprehenfioh* 

TheV, who think deeper than the vul- 
gar, will allow that to be, at beft, but a 
popular and plaufible eloquence, which 
glitters with puerile points; which fwells 
with tumid infignificance ; which carries 
its bombaft almoft to phrenzy, and mis- 
takes the rafli for the fublime. That fpe- 
ties of eloquence which Hume declared he 
could conceive in his mind, but never 
knew to be attained, his partizans appro- 
priate to the Miriifter. This imagined 
model of perfection they fancy that they 
lead by the hand: — A young man, with the 
greatefl acutenefs of underftanding, regu- 
larly trained in the moft perfedt difcipline, 
by no means unacquainted with jurifpru- 
dence; who, when he rifes in the fenate, 
never fails to charm the ear, and delight 
the paffions ; who has all the fplendid ftores 
of eloquence perfectly at command ; who 
is copious, elegant, and fublime* 



Having taken this opp&rtunity of giv- 
E ing 
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ing my fcntiments to the public, I fhall 
relate, with unreferved freedom, what from 
various and important reafons I have hi- 
therto concealed. This young man is dif- 
tinguifhed by an ornamented and florid 
ftyle of eloquence, which, as it feems alto- 
gether transferred to the fenate from the 
fchools of the fophifts, offends the faga- 
city of fome, and the dignity, of others. 
He poflefles one faculty, in my opinion 
his chief recommendation, of fpeaking 
with facility on all occafions. The ancients 
were accuftomed to believe this talent could 
only be the effect, though the honourable 
efFedt, of continued induftry. Whatever is 
the neceffity of the occafion, as foon as he 
rifes, at the very waving of his hand, and 
motion of his foot, an exuberance of words 
(like the Pompeian Band, bound to their 
leader by the folemnity of an oath) prefs 
themfelves forwards with zealous eagernefs* 
and very remarkable it is, that whilft fpeak- 
ing with great variety, and ftill greater cele- 
rity, in all the turns and changes of debate, 
he is fo accurate in the choice, and corredt 
in the application of his words, that he 
never, in the minuteft inftance, deviates 

from 
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from grammatical precifion. To which 
facility it is to be added, that in difputa- 
tion he preferves one uniform tenour, and 
that regularity which feems bell and moft 
properly adapted to the order of his fenti- 
ments, as prompted by the contingence of 
the occafion. There is no paufe nor hefi- 
tation in his fpeaking ; he never feems to 
deliberate, even for a moment, as if fe- 
ledting, from two things prefent to his 
fancy, the one moft eligible for ufe or 
for ornament. 

There are many, however, who do not 
entirely approve of that rapidity of ftyle, 
which is produced by the imagination when 
warm with new ideas. Yet thefe, never- 
thelefs, acknowledge, that if this ftyle 
were committed to writing, it could not 
be made more poliftied, or more perfedt. 
The application perhaps of unufual, and 
of what are termed Attic expreffions, may 
be defe&ive in ftrength, but is fometimes 
exceedingly beautiful. It fometimes alfo 
happeas that a fentence, however decorated 
by well-chofen words, carries with it little 
or no impreffion ; the words themfelves , 
E 2 may 
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may be offenfive in their operation upon 
the ear: and very often the fpeech to which 
we have liftened with attentive pleafure, 
appears, when we have the opportunity 
of examining it at leifure, weak, trifling, 
and unconnected. 

The Minifter's ftyle of oratory is always 
fevere, and fometimes acrimonious; indeed 
it is fometimes neceffary to make the reta- 
liation his afperity provokes. At ridicule 
alfo he makes occafional attempts, either 
to prevent the effedts of wearinefs and 
fatiety on his audience, or probably by way 
of relaxation to his own genius, naturally 
of a very different propenfity. But in this 
refped: he fails altogether ; he is neither 
pointed, elegant, nor witty; and obvioufly 
difcovers that, like Demofthenes, he is not 
fo much averfe to facetioufnefs, as unfuc- 
cefsful in attaining it. 

But his principal defeft is entirely dif- 
ferent from any thing I have yet men- 
tioned. As a civilian, in which kind of 
knowledge it becomes an orator to be par- 
ticularly accomplilhed, he has no claim 

to 
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to praife. He is deftitute of that ratioci- 
nation which is applied by philofophy to 
the inveftigation of human nature and 
human manners. He poflefles not the im- 
preffive power of exciting the ardour of 
the foul, and of leaving on the minds of 
his hearers an energy not eafily effaced. To 
obtain our applaufe, his fpeeches fhould be 
more comprefled, and lefs voluble; with 
greater marks of ftudy and polifhed arti-» 
fice ; with a fpirit of harmony, natural and 
unaffected, not as it were laboured and , 
conftrained. If we determine that to be 
the only genuine eloquence, which at one 
time roufes to ardour, at another fteals 
upon the fenfe; which communicates new 
ideas, and operates to the extin&ion of 
inveterate prejudices ; the prefent Minifter 
is by many degrees diftant from his father's 
excellence, 

He is by nature vehement and impe- 
tuous, and can by no means allow a fylla- 
ble to fall from another's tongue, that is 
not either agreeable or honourable tp him- 
felf. It is this very circumftance which 
induces me to check his prefumption, and 
E 3 to 
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to reftrain his petulant promptitude of 
fpeech by a few queftions of this nature. 
To thofe oftentatious ornaments, fo con- 
fpicuous in his fpeeches, does he add thofe 
which are derived from polifhed erudi- 
tion — which in youth, a ftate entitled to 
every indulgence, we liften to with praife ? 
Does he attend fufficiently to thofe events 
which modem times revere as facred ? Or 
is his memory enriched with thofe ftories 
of ancient literature, which are not only 
delightful to hear, but in illuftration are 
considered as equally authentic and fatis- 
fadtory ? Does he apply thofe words which 
breathe and glow, the delight of the ihi- 
dious and the learned, happily to his fub- 
jedt, or introduce them in his fpeeches 
with effedt ? Does he communicate any 
thing uncommonly exquifite, any thing 
fully adequate to the expectation of thofe 
whofe learning is extenfive, and whofe 
judgments are mature ? any thing, in fhort, 
to which men of continued experience, or 
even men of more moderate attainments, 
can afcribe the praife of originality? Of 
thefe perfections he pofTefles none, I am 
therefore lefs reludtant in allowing him the 

merit 
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merit of that eloquence, which is trite and 
common, I will go farther; I will acknow- 
ledge, and it is one perfedtion of ah orator, 
that he difcovers marks of confiderable at- 
tention, that he has received fome benefit 
from reading. But if, at any time, fome- 
what peculiarly exquifite has been intro- 
duced in his fpeeches, which has not fre- 
quently happened, it is to me fufficiently 
obvious that he has drawn it from other 
fources than his own. 

It is not very long fince he left with 
difdain pur inferior courts, as places of 
drudgery, ill-fuited to his talents. But what 
others ufually attain from art, or from 
habit, we may fuppofe him to have received 
from nature, or from the flighteft appli-* 
cation poffible. Hence it happens,- that 
common phrafes appear floating about an 
immenfe ocean of words, fome from Livy f 
others from Lucan, both well known to 
fchool-boys and fmatterers in learning; fo 
that his flyle of oratory, upon fome oc* 
cafions, marks the declaimer from the 
fchools; at others, the wrangler from the 

' bar. 
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bar. Let it by no means be imputed to 
him as a merit, that he never exprefles 
alarm about the events of debate, or that 
he defpifes the magnitude and difficulty of 
the affairs to be conducted, however fe- 
rious and extenfive. Marcus Crafliis made 
no fcruple of confefling, that, when begin- 
ning to fpeak, he frequently turned pale, 
was difcompofed in his mind, and trem- 
bled in every limb. Cicero alfo acknow- 
ledges, that whenever the remembrance of 
the day in which he was to fpeak occurred, 
he was not only agitated in his mind, but 
he {hewed his agitation outwardly. But 
no one ever faw our prefent Minifter in 
the fmalleft degree difordered by fear, or 
embarraffed by that ingenuous and lovely 
modefly, fo becoming in the youthful cha- 
racter. There are fome, I know, who efteem 
this an admirable quality*; but, in the 
opinion of Marcus Craflus, the beft and 
the fineft fpeakers may well deferve the 
imputation of impudence, if they do not 
rife with fome degree of timidity, and 
lhew fome little embarraflment at the com- 
mencement of their fpeeches, 
* C;cero % 

Younq 
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Young men may indeed be expefted both 
to fpeak more copioufly, and to ufe more 
daring expreffions. But there is nothing 
in the nature of things which unfolds itfelf 
all at once, or exhibits in one moment all 
its conftituent parts: if therefore the im-> 
mature brow of the orator be precipitately, 
hardened, , if he affume rafhly the more 
obnoxious qualities ; what might have been 
produced and prepared in the beft part pf 
life, with the happieft effe6t, is altogether 
abafed. For I would a(k, Are not the feeds 
of arrogance planted ? Does not a rafh con- 
fidence anticipate the powers of the mind? 
Does not the orator become tumid, felf- 
conceited, and eloquent, to the injury of 
the public? 

Whether Hume was poffeffed of that 
fagacity, which almoii claims the appel- 
lation of divine, I pretend not to deter- 
mine; but I well know this is not the 
character which that philofopher efteemed 
the pride and the ornament of a liftenin'g « 
fenate. They who are verfed in thefe things, 
jjnd who form their judgments with cool 
deliberation, will, I doubt not, afford me 

their 
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their cheerful affent, when I declare that 
the words of Cicero, as applicable to fome 
recent affairs, feem marked by a prophe- 
tic fpirit. 1 When he, who as an orator 

* had often been moderate, and fometimes 
€ had rifen to excellence, omitting the ftudy 

* of wifdom, had obtained nothing beyond 

* oratorical ability ; it happened that, in 

* the opinion of the multitude and himfelf, 

* he was deemed a proper perfon to guide 
'the helm of government V 

If we ferioufly contemplate this young 
man's character, we ihall fee him at one 
time conceitedly vain of his very abfurdi- 
tics ; at another, in the midft of difficul- 
ties, perplexed and ignorant; and are ob-* 
liged to confefs that no individual was 
ever fo unlike himfelf. Upon other occa- 
fions he is vehement and irritable, fcatter- 
ing his infolent reproaches around him, 
f and attempting the poffeffion of his objedfc 
by the moft hoftile violence. In fome things 
he refembles the character of Lancafter, as 
defcribed by Shakefpeare's Jolly Knight, 
whofe facetioufnefs and goodly-ftufFed 

* Cic Rhet. 

body. 
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body, the fervile companions of him whom 
we defcribe, hold in deadly abhorrence. 
4 This fame young fober-blooded boy doth 
' not love me : nor a man cannot make 
•him laugh; but that's no marvel, he 

* drinks no wine. There's never any of 
1 thefe demure boys come to any proof* 

* for thin drink doth fo overcool their 

* blood, and makipg many fifti-meals, that 

* they fall into a kind of male green fick- 

* nefsV 

The one day he appears fo tied down 
and conflrained by certain prejudices of 
fentiment, that, like the ancient dogmatifts, 
he is compelled, that his dignity or firm- 
nefs may not be queftioned, to vindicate 
what it is impoffible he Ihould approve. 
The morrow perhaps effe&s a total change 
in his opinions ; and he thinks nothing 
fo indifcreet, fo unbecoming the gravity of 
a wife man, as to defend with perfeve- 
rance what he has not very ferioufly inves- 
tigated. Then again, like the daw, bold 
and gaudy in its borrowed colours, he fcru- 
ples not to infult with vulgar contumely 
* Henry IV. part ii. a£t iv. fc. 7. 

the 
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the ears of them, to whofe fagacity he owes 
whatever is pure and prudent in his coun- 
fels. 

He has learned from Mihucius to con- 
lider him as the firft character, who is 
himfelf competent to determine wifely ; 
the next is he who is obedient to wife in- 
itruCtors. He therefore takes every poffi*- 
ble means to make it appear, that he is 
fully capable of conducting with difcretion 
his own concerns, and ftill not averfe to 
liften to advice. It makes, however, a won- 
derful difference, whether you take from 
another modeftly what may be applied to 
your own advantage, or whether you fnatch 
it with indecent violence. When domeftic 
refources are poor and contracted, neceflity 
may prompt, and fomewhat extenuate, an 
attack upon the property of others. But 
it is the mark of a mean and invidious dif- 
pofition, of a mind equally reluCtant tq 
yield, and unable by fair and honourable 
conteft to obtain the victory, to load thofe 
with vindictive reproaches who have beep 
the inftruments of our benefit*. He whQ 

* Virgil. 

does 
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docs not difdain being inftrudted by an 
enemy, fhould at Ieaft allow that enemy 
the merit he deferves. 

It Cannot, however, be denied, that 
there are fome amongft his adverfaries with 
whom he confiftently avoids the encounter. 
For he fails in obtaining the applaufe even 
of his friends, whenever he oppofes him- 
felf to that man, whofe talents as an orator, 
or a difputant, are fo eminently great ; who 
penetrates into every fubjedt of whatever 
nature, and underftands every weapon ex- 
ercifed in its defence; who rivals Hyperides 
and Lyfias in acutenefs, Menander and 
Ariftophanes in wit. 

From the above character Mr. Pitt, 
with confcious inferiority, fometimes re- 
cedes, as if anxious for a pretence to avoid 
controverfy. When he is unable to do this, 
he forfakes his farcaftic and twitted mode 
of difputation, and begins to render praife 
to his opponent, in a manner which fhews 
how greatly he. fears him. It would be 
furprifing, indeed, if he, and efpecially a 
young man, who contends with Sheridan, 

did 
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did not throw away his weapons, and iparc 
his unavailing powers. The more fubtle 
and inveterate difputants, it becomes either 
to be filent altogether, or to liften with re- 
fpedlful deference; for, to a profound 
knowledge of affairs, Sheridan unites all 
the eflential accomplifhments of the orator* 
His vein of humour is great and delight- 
ful ; his erudition is polite, elegant, and 
extenfive ; his quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
and acutenefs of reply, are really wonderful j 
befides which, he upon all occafions dis- 
covers the moft ingenuous and exquifite 
urbanity. 

It is believed that an orator, however 
moderately accomplished, if he has any 
merit at all,, can fecure the attention of his 
audience. For my part, great as is the 
crowd of the Minifter's friends, I have fel- 
dom met with one who can, in any refpeft, 
compare with Sheridan. I have among 
them found feveral not defective in ability* v 
but without oratorical ability. The at- 
tainments of fome of them are very fcanty 
indeed; their natural talents much more 
fo : they are fo far from being eloquent 

Speakers, 
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fpeakers, that they do not merit the appel- 
lation of fpeakers at all. Others of them are 
obfeure and new-made men ; becoming ora- 
tors very fuddenly, and diftinguifhed by 
their rude vulgarity of ftyle. We will 
therefore fuffer the crowd, the bold Gyas 
and the bold Cloanthus, to pafs unnoticed, 
as men who cannot fpeak with elegance, 
and are inadequate to the labour of think- 
ing. There are two whom I place in the 
fame fcale with Sheridan ; one of whom 
may be called the leader of the combat, the 
other is the fecond part a&or. 

The celerity of the Minifter in aSlion is 
ever fo prompt and fo prepared, that no- 
thing can poffibly be more fpecious. But 
Sheridan excels him in acutenefs, and fome- 
times in diligence; always in poignancy 
and wit. 

Next to the Miriifter, but with a long 
interval of diftance, next to him however, 
is Grenville ; who, unequal, and indeed 
vanquifhed in the conteft, has ftill carried 
from it the no mean honour of having con- 
tended with Sheridan. This young mart 

has 
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has a fufficient fliare of learning, a prudent 
and careful confiderateneffr, and a com- 
mendable fhare of induftry. But to him, 
in expediting and perfecting affairs, Sheri- 
dan is far fuperior; and combines, what is 
very difficult indeed to accomplifh, con- 
cifenefs with ornament. 

There may be orators of very great ex- 
cellence, who differ effentially from each 
other: — We will therefore venture to com- 
pare Sheridan with fome who either refem- 
ble him in ardour, or are united to him by 
the ties of friendship and affedtion. 

Each of the three characters, of whom 
I have made frequent mention, is accorri- 
plifhed in his own way nearly to perfec- 
tion ; but not one of them poflefles a re- 
commendation which is common to them 
all — I had almoft faid that Sheridan has 
attained whatever individually diftmguifhes 
them, and fupplied what they refpedtively 
want of perfection. The golden tide of 
eloquence which Burke pours forth ; the 
urbanity, the eafy and unftudied elegancd 
of North ; the fubtlety, the vigour, the va- 
riety 
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£ iety* of Fox — all thefe qualities are confpi* 
cuoufly united in Sheridan* 

In the late public caiife inftitutedagainft 
a certain Governor, how extenfive were his 
claims to favour and to fame ! With what 
energy of voiGe and fpirit did he attach the 
attention of his hearers, of all rahks, ages* 
and parties ! In how Wonderful a manner 
did he communicate delight, and incline 
the moft reludtant fpirits to his purpofe ! 

,Ta the. difcuffion of « this c&ufe he Came 
admirably prepared — all w&s anxious ex- 
pectation and attention. From the very 
beginning , he appeared to juftify impa*- 
tiencei That fubjedt, fo various, compli*. 
cated, and abftrufe, he comprehended with 
precifion, and explained with fyftematic 
acutenefs. He placed every argument in 
that particular point whefe it had the great- 
eft energy and efFedh Throughout a very 
long fpeech he was careful , to ufe no .im- 
prudent, .expreffion, but was manifeftly 
and uniformly confiftent with himfelf j 
his ftyle was dsxteroufly adapted to the 
contingence of the occafion : in one part 

F he 
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he was copious and fplendid ; in another, 
more concife and pointed, and gave addi- 
tional polifh to truth. As he found it ne- 
ceflary, he inftru&ed, delighted, or agitated 
his hearers. He appeared to have no other 
objedt in view but that of giving the faired 
termination to the bufinefs ; to prove the 
guilt of the accufed by the moft indifput- 
able evidence; and to confirm the obje<9: of 
the inveftigation by ftrong and decifive 
reafoning. Then firft did that Scot, audaci- 
ous as he is, tremble with alarm, and alto- 
gether forget his ufual loquacity. But the 
Minifter rendered Sheridan the tribute of 
his fuffirage; either becaufe he felt die ir- 
refiftible impreffion of his eloquence ; or 
chofe to embrace this as the faireft oppor- 
tunity of atoning for his former moft re- 
proachful condud:. 

At that time Sheridan difcovered a fpi* 
rit of wit and humour, not mean and vul* 
gar, but confident with the pureft elo- 
quence. His oratory was often rapid and 
difiiifed, but in no one inftance crowded 
or redundant; it was, as contingence rer 
quired, vehement, indignant, and exprcf- 

five 
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five of the jufteft fortpow t its impreffion, 
its fplendour, its copioufiiefs, and variety, 
were in all refpe&s refponfiblc to tfhe 
greatmefs and dignity of the occafion. 

With how great applaufe he was heard 
by an attentive fenate, is univerfally known. 
His moil: determined adverfaries were com* 
polled to render tribute to this excellence* 
A large portion was added, ;not merely tQ 
his ingenuous and honourable popularity, 
but to his folid and unfading glory. Fofte* 
rity will again And again, with renewed 
delight and wonder, perufe -that compofi* 
tion ; and, with heartfelt animation, will 
often apply to him the words of iEfchines, 
• Oh that we had heard him V 

Thx American War did certainly com- 
mence, and was afterwards conduced, un« 
dcr the moft unhappy aufpices. This has 
constantly been, in thc hands of the JVtinif- 
tcr, a moft tremendous inftrument of tor- 
ture, dicedbed againft the fecurity and fame 
of an individual. There have been men 
who, removed from all danger and alarm, 
have perfcvered in the moft hoftik propen* 
Fa iities 
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fities againil the fame chara&er; but to 
contemplate, without ridicule, incidents 
which have found admiflion into bur fe- 
nate, requires no fmall ftrength of mufcle. 
Somewhat of the moft minute importance 
has been the propofed fubjedt of debate : 
the chofen band has be£n affembled, and 
the young men compofing it, indulged in 

, obftreperous clamour ; all has been noify 
mirth and tumultuous contention. After 
a while, a certain perfon, in the pride of 
office, makes his entrance; inftantly he rifes 
from his place, and lofing gradual remem- 
brance of the unimportant matter to be 
difcuffed, he begins a terrible ftory of blood 
and wounds; talks of Sylla and Marius, 
of the atrocioufnefs of Punic perfidy, with 
the loudeft vehemence of voice and adiion : 
he calls heaven and earth to witnefs that 
the American War was the fole occafion of 
the matter in queftion, however infignifi- 
cant ; he contends that, of the American 
War, Lord North was the ohe and only 
caufe ; he Calls Lord North the fatal and 
prodigious ^mifchief of the ftate ; Lord 
North, he* repeats again and again, is open 

• to the vengeance of flic violated laws, has 

nothing 
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nothing to hope from the favour of the. 
good, and every thing to fear from the hor- 
rors of punifhment. Whilft he utters th^fe, 
and other fentiments of the fame prepofte- 
rous tenor, with all the energy of affedied 
pathos, the fenate, become callous, from 
frequent experience, fits with a kind of pa-, 
tient indifference, which feems altogether 
incredible ; whilft they who, with unfeel- 
ing negle&.of his fafety, deferted Lord 
North, continue filent, or indulge in fecret 
ridicule— rthofe very men, who, from the 
bafeft principles of avarice, , formerly pro- 
moted the American War, of their own^ 
accord increafed its fh^meful and horrid 
conflagration, and with all their hearts and 
minds preffed its continuance. Each, trem- 
bling for himfelf, was delighted to fee one 
object fingled out fordeftru&ion. They well 
knew, the temper of the prefent Minifter 
difdained the purfuit of mean and ignoble 
game ; he was ardent to engage a lion or a 
mountain boar, He knew that, from the 
Greek and Roman ftores, many images, ex- 
preffed by men of illuftrious genius, de- 
ferved his ferious thought and careful imi- 
tation; he determined (to ufe the language 

F3 of 
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of Ariftophanes) to fhcw tht indignant Age 
of Hercules, and to contend with enor- 
mous monlters only. 

To thefe popular qualities is to be added, 
it items, whkh is lefs known and lefs con- 
fpicuous, his knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture i which, if it be true, conftitutes one 
occafion of amity between us, as having 
been engaged in ftmilar ftudies. He, how- 
ever, placed in fo elevated a ftation, has 
the fame right which Sylla had to efteem 
himfelf happy. Yet I do advife and very 
ferioufly exhort him, if he ftiould ever have 
occafion to write in Greek, not to imitate 
Sylkt too minutely ; let him beware of call- 
ing himfelf * The beloved of Venus V I 
would farther recommend to him, who in 
his fpeeches has imitated the feverity of 
Lycurgus, but by no means refcmbled him 
in moral integrity, that he fuffer time 
and experience to foften his afperity. Let 
him .learn from Cicero to a-void ufing re- 
proaches, the fting of which refufes to be 

* Sylla, in aU his anfwers and addreffes to the ftates 
of Greece, called himfelf Epapbroditus % or, 4 The Be- 
« loved of Venus*' T. 

healed j 
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healed ; let him aim at his adverfaries only, 
nor fhouldhe wound them indiscriminately, 
and upon every occafion ; let him ufe deli- 
cacy towards the dignity of others, as the 
fureft means of preferving his dwn; let 
him learn from Quintilian that thofe ex- 
preflions, which in the warmth of fpeak- 
ing appear bold and manly, are efteemed 
foolilh when they communicate injury ; let 
him remember that the gratification of that 
man is bafe and inhuman, who, to excite 
ridicule, defcends to abufe, and accommo- 
dating Jumfelf to the difpofition of his 
hearers, lofes the value of an upright cha- 
racter, by becoming a noify and boifterous 
wrangler ; above all, let him bear in mind 
that the chara&er of the man is marked by 
the language of the fpeaker ; that the evil 
fpeaker differs but in opportunity from the 
evil doer f 

I ah well afliired that what was for* 
jnerly faid of Fimbria, will be applied to 
me, on the prefent occafion, in objection to 
my fentimerits : « His oratory was thought 
4 auftere and malignant, and in every re- 
* fjpeft much too bold ; but his integrity of 
¥ 4 * mind, 
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* mind, and redtitride of life, fecured him 
' authority in the fehateV I am obliged, 
although, it is with extreme uneafirfefs, to 
confefs, that the Minifter conftantly obtains 
the confidence Qf his hearers, and poffefles 
the approbation of the people, who fo ve«* 
hemently admire the eloquence which he 
has always at hand, that they forbear ta 
fcrutinize his imperfections. The reafon 
pf this, to every more curious enquirer, will 
be fufficiently obvious : I (hall deliver my 
fentiments on the fubjedt, but with fomc 
degree of caution. 

The common people have always one 
particular favourite, to whom they in a man- 
ner entirely devote themfelves ; they receivd 
him to their embraces and their bofomi 
with all the fondnefs of the moll paffipnate 
attachment ; ihey will, to a man* bear fo-* 
lemn teftimony to his honefty and inno- 
cence^, though not 6ne amongft them can, 

* Cicero's Brutus. 

<j» Whofe honefty they all durft fwear for, 
Though not a man of them knew jyherefore. . 

r HUDIBRAS. 
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by any appearance of reafori, vindicate their 
prejudice in his favour. 

The Miriifter does not want the faga- 
city to perceive, that the common people 
sire a kind of pipe, which it becomes an 
orator to fill with his breath; for which 
feafon, in a manner the difcovery of which 
js peculiarly his pwn, he ufes the inftru- 
ment to the common delight of the vulgar. 
*nd himfelf. The mufic which it moft 
delighted Themiftocles to hear*, the Minis- 
ter thinks is moft effectually compofed by 
his own powers of voice, when he is full 
pf admiration of himfelf, and oftentatioufly 
pronounces a panegyric on his own virtues. 
Hence it is, that.when he elevates his voice 
fo as to rend the very Ikies, upon matters, 
ynmaterial in their confequences, and con- 
temptible in themfelves, he infifts upon the 
moft unreferved deference. Every opinion 
which is delivered in contradiction to his 
/yvill, provokes, his indignation, as if there 

* When Themiftocles was a(ked, to what mufic 
he liftened with the greateft pleafure ? c To the voice 
* of hirn,' he replied, 4 who heft founds the praife of 
f my meritorious anions.' T. 

were 
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were no alternative betwixt undeferved and 

unfeafonable adulation, and the afperity of 
reproachful language. Hence it is, that 
the freedom of fpcech, which in the great- 
eft characters amongft us has been the re* 
fult of the fublimeft accomplifhments t he 
thinks is neceflarily attached to his charac- 
ter, fo as to juftify his very rudenefs, in 
oppofition to the forms which cuftom has 
dtablifhed. One thing I am about to men- 
tion, fo exceedingly ridiculous, that itfeems a 
£ v kind of prodigy. Clodius* proclaims aloud, 
that the fplendourof the Minifter's purity 
is fo great and glaring, that it dazzles and 
Confounds his powers of fight. Thofe axi- 
oms of voluptuoufnefs, fo flattering to the 
fenfual propenfities, he has at length learn- 
ed to defpife and avoid. Nothing, he 
thinks, is fo charming, nothing fo beauti- 
ful, nothing fo amiable, as virtue ! He de- 
clares that he has found the individual, 
whofe eyes beauty cannot fafcinate, whofe 
cars melody cannot allure ; the uniform 
tenour of whofe life is fpent in bodily fa- 
tigue, and mental exercife. This chafte 
and hallowed conftellation was referved till 
* A city officer. 

I}OW, 
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now* to irradiate the firmanfvent in honour 
of a George's reign. 

Such fentiments, from the lips of Clo- 
dius, are confident and becoming. -There 
are others who believe the Minilter rather 
diftinguilhed by the abfence of vices, than 
the adtualpolTeffion of virtues. On this head 
I have always thought it advifeable to imi- 
tate the prudence and moderation of Fim- 
bria. For which reafon, I have never 
fpoken decifively on the moral conduct 
of the Minifter, that I might not by any 
expreflions of difapprobation injure a cha* 
ratter eventually meritorious ; and I was 
equally cautious not to pronounce him an 
excellent citizen, in whom I thought many 
official duties, and eflential claims topraife, 
manifeftly wanting* I have been in the 
fame manner free to confefs, that there were 
many things, even in Mr. Fox, which the 
mildeft nature might with propriety repre- 
hend* Notwithstanding which, nature hat 
certainly bellowed on Mr. Fox the princi* 
pies of a great and exalted character, and 
peculiarly formed him for the exercife of 
jufticc* activity, friendflup, the virtues of 

private 
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private life, and the adminiftration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

When the people had committed the un- 
referved diredtion of themfelves to the Mi- 
nifter, affairs were carried on, we will not 
fay fuccefsfully, but with a kind of exul~ 
tation. It may probably be of fome advan- 
tage to examine thofe incidents fomewhat 
more minutely, which, however trifling in 
appearance* are frequently in their eflfedts 
of the moft ferious importance. Our fel- 
low-citizens may efteem it a teftimony of 
their good fortune, that thofe adtions, of 
which they have been the recent inftru- 
ments, cannot be confidered as if deftitute 
of deliberation or of method. Whilft the 
predicament in which they themfelves were 
placed, had neither the fubftance nor the 
image of truth, they required (which was a 
proof either of extreme fubtlety, or the 
moft prepofterous folly)— they required, 
however, the tell of ridicule to be applied, 
as the touchftone of truth, to the caufe of 
their opponents. Not that we can confider 
them as at all verfed in that fpecies of philo- 
fophy which Shaftefbury cultivated; but, in 

obediencq 
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obedience to the fuggeftions of all-pcfwerful 
nature, they exercifed the weapons in which 
they peculiarly excelled, to the terror, as 
well as injury, of individuals far more de- 
ferving and more accomplifhed than them- 
felves. We often call thofe times to our 
remembrance, when they , who were very in- 
adequate judges of the delicate predicament 
of public affairs,' could feed their wonder- 
ing eyes, and fickle fpirits, by gazing at 
trifling pictures." When they viewed, as 
their opponent, fuch a qian as , Pericles, 
marked by a trifling imperfection, they 
called to their aid fome Paufon, ,fome Bu- 
palus*, or a certain /perfon great in } fkill, but 
miftaken in his attachments, whOis. name, 
not to be exprefled hvEnglifti, is by the 
Greeks * called Stephanus. • ' , 

They were, in all refpe&s , eqiptl to . the 
work they had undertaken. By certain 
drawings^, full of ftrong and malignant al- 
lufions, they effedted that which has been 
related of Cleander, whofe farcaftic Wit 
and ridicule alone, removed a certain go- 

* Grecian painters of caricature. 

-j* Alluding to Mr. Sayer's performances. T. 

vernor 
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vemor from the adminiftration of Egypt, 
who had really been guilty of no crime. 

There were not wanting thofe of the 
oppofitc party*, who, by way of xeply^ 
invoked the aififtancc of the fatiric nrafe, 
and applied their Iambic meafures with « 
force and acutenefa, which the pod: Hip 
ponax himfelf would not have difdained* 

It were however to be wifhed that a 
pi&urc might toe painted, the objedfc of 
whkh fhould not be felf-vindication, but 
honourable refcritment ; refemblingthat , by 
the means of which Apelles (for we are 
upon a fubjedfc in which we need not be 
aihamed to introduce Grecian tales) pre* 
lerved himfelf from ruin, when thfe falfe 
accufations of Antiphilus had vehemently 
incarfed King Ptolemy agaihft him^. 

It 

* The writers of the Roliiad. 

4* The pifture of Apelles, alluded to above, is 
thus defcribed by Lucian : 

* On the right hand fet a man, having very fafge 

< ears, refembling thofe of Midas, extending his 

< hand towards a perfooage at fame little diftance, 

*rQpre-. 
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If this cannot be done, we would recom- 
mend fome other performance, in which 
the greateft poffible (kill ftiould be exerted 
to render it fully adequate to its objedh In 
things of this kind it frequently happens, 
that the effedt of the ridicule is not fo great 
as the occafion which provokes it*. It is, 
however, very well known, that the di£ 
tinguiftied chara&er, marked in the per- 
formance to which we allude, does not 
upon every occafion coincide with the 

c reprefenting Calumny. On each fide of him were 

* two women, Ignorance and Sufpicion. Calumny 

* was painted exceedingly fair, but very artful, and 

* with great appearance of furious refentraent. In 
« her left hand flie held a torch ; her right, was twilled 

* in the hair of a youth, in the attitude and gefture 
' of Application* Before her ftalked a defpnpod 

* man, "with a pallid countenance, as if afQi&ed 

* with a grievous difeafe : he was eafily known to b& 
« Envy. Two other perfonages feemed, as they fol- 

< lowed, to be encouraging and ornamenting Calum- 
« ny : one was Infidioufnefs, the other Falfehood, 
€ Behind, with a flow Hep, Penitence advanced, in a 
€ habit of mourning, torn and defiled : fhe frequently 
€ looked back with tears, and with every mark of 
€ contrition, at Truth, who was approaching from a 

< diftant part of the fcene.-— Such was the pi&urt 
1 by which Apelles reprefented his own dangerous 
'fituation.' 

Miniller 
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Minifter in fentiment. This indeed may, 
at the prefent day, be faid of almoft every 
individual amongft us, who is diftinguiflied 
aboye his fellow-citizens by experience or 
ingenuity, by the more ingenuous and or* 
namental accomplifliments* To men of 
this description, it is alrnpft impoffible to 
fay how very dear and.faqred that : C3,ufe is, 
which has proved unfuccefsful. This ftill 
retains a confpicuous fuperiority, not with* 
ftanding they who fupport the oppofite 
party are far more numerous, and always 
advance to the conteft in one united body f 
with all the parade and pride of military 
difcipline. 

Things being thus fituated, whatever 
difgrace accompanies defeat, they are veiy 
well able to bear; to whom may be ap- 
plied what Zeno formerly faid to the crowd 
of fcholars who attended Theophraftus— * 
€ His dancers are more numerous, but mine 
* keep better time.* 

The obje&s of their attachment are cer- 
tainly dearer to themfelves, and more ho* 
nourable in appearance, as being not at all 

* Plutarch. 

fubjedfc 
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fdbjed: to the influence either of hope or 
fean 

We ought by no meaiis to wonder, that 
the people fhould difcover an inclination 
to make attacks on the fame and for- 
tunes of the worthieft. citizens* That the 
opportunity occurred of doing this with 
impunity, 4 does not to us afford an occa- 
fion of envy. As we are in the habits of 
delivering our fentiments with freedom r 
inftead of calling in queftion the privileges 
of the people, we do not hefitate to avow, 
that their fufFrages fhould be free from all 
controlment, that they fhould at pleafure 
give and retradt their marks of approba- 
tion. Yet are we compelled to aflert, with 
the plainnefs and with the energy of truth, 
that they frequently treat the moft defend- 
ing with negledt — frequently view thofe 
adtions with difdain, which have proceed- 
ed from the nobleft motives ; that theit 
fufFrages have often been obtained by no 
more honourable means than a compliance 
with their humours; and that, in beftowing 
thefe, their affections or refentments have 
been more confpicuous than their judg- 

G ment. 
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ment. Upon occafions of no vaft moment 
every wife man will bear with equanimity 
the meafures he is unable to approve : but 
m thofe tempeftuous perturbations of the 
ftate, of which we have lately been fpec- 
tators, temerity and violence universally 
prevailed. If any one ftrall chufe to call 
them by fofter appellations, it ftill muft be 
confeffed, they can only be fupported be* 
caufe they cannot be entirely obliterated. 
Thefe irritable parts we touch with a deli- 
cate and trembling hand ; but ttbe influ- 
ence, of paft incidents can neither be cor- 
rected nor amended, unlefs the incidents 
themselves be pointed out to cenfinre. AU 
thofe things which recently have {happened, 
may again and again be repeated; and what 
now excites, by its example, aftomfhinent 
and alarm, may hereafter be eftablifhed as 
a precedent, if that iniquity, which has 
fucceeded in defiance of all juilice, ftioufct 
in future provoke a fpirit of imitation. 

When things of the moft ferious- im- 
portance are agitated, every moft prudent 
individual will think it not fo much incum- 
bent upon him to enumerate the popular 

fuffrages, 
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luffrages, as to eftirriate their real value. 
He will prove the firmnefs of his mind in 
defpifing the whifperings of rumour; Ht 
will exert the utmoft of his ability* not to 
obtain popularity, but to mark his attach* 
ment to merit and to virtue; He will liftea 
with complacency and attention to thofe; 
and thofc alonfc, who have fagacity to ex* 
amine, to i;ead, and to know the manners 
and paflions of mankind* amidft all the 
difguifes and labyrinths of language; He • 
muft have known many things, which* at 
one time thought doubtful and dangerous, 
haVe at another met with honour and re-* 
Ward* He muft have knoWri that men* 
rafh and ignorant* have been alarmed by fal- 
_ lacious reprefentations ; and* deciding with 
precipitatenefs oh matters of the Kigheft 
inoment, have been impelled to the moft 
dangerous enterprizes. He muft have ob* 
ferved, in the viciffitudes of government, that 
\vhilft his own caufe has had truth for its 
baiis, the caufe of his opponents has been 
fupported by the prejudices of the people, 
and all the parade of eloquence; He muft 
have feen things, honourable in their fourcq, 
terminate in the mqft difaftrous cataftrophe, 
% when 
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when oppofed by the tide of popular incli- 
nation. Revolving all thefe circumftances 
with himfelf, and applying them to the 
above-mentioned tumultuous occurrences, 
he will be led to doubt whether they are more 
nefarious in themfelves, or alarming by their 
confequences . He will lament the infirmity 
of our nature, more prone to admit the evil 
than its remedy ; and will remark with re- 
gret how difficult it is to limit the influence 
of example. He who does this will fre- 
quently have in mind the faying of Polybius, 
4 The people in themfelves pofTefs an un- 
4 limited power; which being the cafe, the 
4 government will bear the appearance of 
4 liberty, and its faireft title, a Democracy. 
4 But it will, in reality, be expofed to the 
4 worft of evils, the caprice of a domineer- 
4 ing multitude.* What this grave and fen- 
fible writer obferved— 4 That the fource of 
4 every change for the worfe, was the am- 
4 bitious purfuit of honours, whether it 
4 ended in fuccefs or difappointment* — has 
certainly been true with refpedt to an un* 
dertaking, great in itfelf, and promifing in 
its afpedt. 

It 
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It is fufficiently obvious, that many 
things which are at firft denied commen- 
dation, become very beneficial in their con- 
fequences. 

In the number of thefe, we muft place 
that law which was propofed by a certain 
illuftrious charadter, relative to the affairs 
of India, but which was fet afide by the 
Houfe of Peers in the moft diflionourable 
manner. It is impoffible to be ignorant 
how verfatile and precarious are the fenti- 
ments of mankind; how powerful is the 
breath of rumour, and the tide of popular 
aflemblies; all of which, they who have 
the ear of the people, are careful to collect 
and convert to their purpofe. For thefe 
reafons, whenever it is thought necelTary to 
introduce any innovation, I deem it advife*. 
able to pay fome regard to the temper of 
the times; and to cpmply, in certain in- 
fiances, with the prejudices of the people. 
To thofe who are vehemently angry with 
Mr. Fox, for propofing fome novel expe- 
riments in a bufinefs, and on an occafion, 
altogether without precedent — I anfwer, in 
$ie words pf Canujeius, 4 Willjio circum- 
G 3 * ltanpes 
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% ftanccsjuftify innovations? and mull thofe 
' things, which have utility for their ob-* 

* jedt, not be done, becaufe they never haver 

* been done before*?' 

But by what principles of equity was 
that lawfupported? Upon thofe which reli-? 
gion itfelf will vindicate: for whatever i$ 
falutary to the commonwealth, fliould bq 
efteemed botji juft and lawful, 

It is the part of an ingenuous man, of a 
man confcientious in the difcharge of his 
duty, to purfuc thofe meafures which have the 
{ipprobation of the virtuous, although at- 
tended with danger ; rather than thofe which, 
though more fecure in themfelves, and more 
applauded by the multitude, promife lefs of 
eventual advantage. 

It is ordained by nature, that they whet 
addrefs themfelves to the favour of the mul-r 
titude, generally fecure it ; whilft thofe who, 
pre endowed with greater wifdom, are oftei^ 
liftened to with difapprobation and reluft- 
ance, In that great change of things tq 
* Livy. 
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which we allude, we cannot but acknow* 
ledge, that the occafion of exciting odkim 
prefented itfelf. Yet am I well affured, that 
they who wifhed to counteract the danger- 
ous tendency of Afiatic wealth, and the cx~ 
ercife of exorbitant power, confuked both 
for the good and the glory of their country? 
men. We may fafely apply to them the 
words of Claudius, * That although they 
4 adted in oppofition to popular prejudices r 
4 neither their words nor their aftioms were 
4 inimical to the public utility*. 

Such as are defirqus to overwhelm Mr* 
Fox with a torrent of invidious and re^ 
proachful language, boifteroufly declare that 
the people of England afferted a becoming 
dignity, in repelling the injury intended 
them, and in fruftrating the deteftable at- 
tempts of an individual, to obtain enormous 
and kingly power, . Let not the kingly title 
hereafter be applied to Mr. Fox, unlefs he 
be thought to merit that diftindtion, from 
delivering his fentiments with manly free- 
dom in the great affembly of the nation; 
frojn his deeming it mean and contempti- 

* Livy* 

G 4 bk, 
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ble, to be the fervile inftrument of any irw 
dividual, or of any party ; from his con- 
fulting the general interefts of the people, 
without accommodating himfelf to all their 
caprices ; from his not ftooping to men of 
greater influence, but of lefs integrity than 
himfelf; from his refifting their nefarious 
defigris and unparalleled audacity. 

If there be any who efteem the injuri- 
ous infults offered to that venerable body, 
of fmall or of no importance, let fuch be 
reminded, ' That in the vigilant attention 
« to fimilar incidents, our anceftors laid the 
• foundation of their country's glory*/ 

It is not confident with our prefent pur* 
pofe, to inveftigate the fentiments of thofe 
who exprefs a wonderful anxiety for the 
due prefervation of the royal prerogative. 
I have frequently fufpe&ed, that they who, 
ori this fubjedt, have tormented themfelves 
and others, with fuch fad and terrific images, 
have not fo much been deluded by their 
own want of fagacity, as obftradted in the 
acceffes to truth, by perfonal malignity and 

* Livy. *. 

envy* 
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envy. The generality of their affertions 
feemed not, in my opinion, to require the 
ferious energy pf ppinted argumentation! 
but to be attacked with the greateft fuc-r 
cefs by eafy and good-humoured ridicule. 
Whatever force fuch cavillings received from 
the femblance of reafoning, or the acrimony 
of reproach, was efFe&ually repelled in that 
fpeech of Mr. Burke's, which, in the opi- 
nion of all men competent to decide upon 
political queftions, could ^dmit of no im- 
provement, and required pp emendation. 
* / .... 

Whoever, with attentive diligence, has 
perufed the compofition to which I allude, 
will feel his warmeft indignation excited 
againft thofe expreflions, which ?t certain 
Mr. Wilberforce lately ufed in the fenate, 
with peculiar afperity and infplence; which 
the Minifter, with clamorous and unhallow- 
ed voice, repeated; and which the crowd of 
his weak and credulous followers liftened 
to with rude delight and abfurdeft acquies- 
cence. 

Destitute of every fenfe of fhame, 
they did not hefitate to declare, that the 

vigour 
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vigour of Burke was no mor£, or had " de- 
generated into fecond childhood. It may 
perhaps be conceded, that the occafion did 
not demand his accuftomed neatnefs of ftyk f 
or harmony of expreflion. And yet did not 
that fpeech feem rather diftinguifhed by the 
filvery honours and maturity of experience? 
But when J grant that there were any marks 
or teftimonies of old age, let thofe wran- 
glers bear in mind, 4 I can only mean th$ 
4 venerable age of another Homer*/ 

That the infirmities of nature will ap- 
pear, when our fpirits are haraffed, and our 
indignation provoked, may be confeffed 
without any relu&ance. But the great caufe 
in queft'on we have purfued to the beil of 
our abilities, through the various intrica- 
cies of law, and all the labyrinths which 
lead to truth. It appeared to us to hatve no 
one quality injurious to virtue, no one ot** 
je6t detrimental to the ftate. With how 
much greater fuccefs the prefent Miniftcr 
will condudl the affairs of India, muft be 
determined by the event. The event alone 
pan fliew, whether his measures, how- 

* LohginUSt 

ever 
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ever fpeciotjs in appearance, mayjuftlybe 
preferred to thofe which promifed to be 
more eventually ufeful. That law, which has 
at leaft our approbation, was but very par* 
tially underftood — was but little examined 
by thofe who reprobated it with extremeft 
violence; who inveighed againft its authors, 
not with infolence alone (for that is no un- 
common failing), but with an unfeeling 
jrudenefs altogether without precedent, 

I am not to learn the feverity of invec- 
tive, aimed at what is termed the Coalition, 
It is one thing to ufe reproachful language; 
to fupport an accufation, is another. This 
office of pouring out abufe can be entitled 
to no man's praife, but I am exceedingly 
aftoniflied thgt the Minifter fhould be the 
perfon to undertake it; it was neither be- 
coming in itfelf, nor confiftent with his 
pge. Neverthelefs, young as he was, he 
condescended, on this occafion, to difplay 
^11 the powers of his eloquence ; and it 
piiift be confeffed, that although fupported 
by men not eafily abalhed, riot one of them 
9I) could fyave haftejied with more alacrity 

to 
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to the attack, or fupported the conteft 
with more charadteriftic ardour and perti- 
nacity. 

I, for my part, am well aflured, that 
thofe characters whom he lafhed with all 
the feverity of his father's manner, and all 
the acutenefs of the Cenforian ftyle, never 
in imagination thought of injuring the 
commonwealth. They were not only able 
to vindicate their condudt,. but they had 
jnany claims to commendation. Whatever 
has been obje&ed to the Coalition, and 
however frequently this has been echoed 
by the tongues of unprincipled men, it will 
never make an impreffion, either on Fox or 
North, forcible enough to make them re- 
pent pf haying buried their former enmities 
in oblivion. If their fentimejits have iq 
fome inftances fubmitted to change, they 
ftill defy the imputation of inconftaj>cy, 
When the ftate had ir> a manner expired, 
from the oppreflion of a calamitous and fa* 
tal war, they conlidered, with the cpoj de- 
liberation of reafon, not only wh^t \ya$ ex- 
pedient for the public good, but what was 
moft becoming and honourable for them- 

felves, 
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felves. They were of opinion, the wounds 
of that war could then alone be healed, 
when a folid, confiftent union of all the 
virtuous could be effected, even by violent 
means, from the various fentiments and 
prejudices of a divided, a diftradted nation. 
They exerted themfelves to lay the founda- 
tion of domeftic tranquillity. They fol- 
lowed the example of the Athenians of old ; 
and determined that the very remembrance 
of ancient enmities fhould be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion. They failed in their objedt, 
not from any depravity of their own, but 
from their own ideas of their duty, and the 
particular predicament of the ftate. They 
purfued the condudt by which iEmilius Le- 
pidus and Fulvius Flaccus formerly ob- 
tained univerfal praife. One thing alone 
gives me the moft ferious and painful con- 
cern, that they did not imitate the condudfc 
of Themiftocles and Ariftides ; that a pa- 
triotic principle did not, during the pro- 
grefs of the war, conciliate and unite them 
together. 

Enmities have been formed which 
would admit of juftification, even with ci- 
tizens 
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tizens of defcrving chara&er : but having 
fecn thefe configned to oblivion, I could 
not imagine that any individual * attached td 
the interefts of his country, could, unpnv 
voked, indulge an inimical fpirit againft 
Mf. Fox, whofe patriotic principles had 
been fufficiently confpictious. The event 
difappointed my expectations. The Mr 
nifter feems to think, that to Hand forth as 
an accufer, is neither hazardous iii itfelf, 
nor injurious to his fame* He does riot' 
think it at all prejudicial to his dignity, ta 
indulge the natural acrimony of his temped 
in the exercife of his high office* Others 
there have been, who have confuhed the* 
delicate predicament of the times, and his 
unconciliating temper — * Does this, O Tu- 
4 bero, feem fo heinoufly criminal* ?* If this 
be the cafe, I aver that fuch an imputation* 
alike partakes of petulance and injuftice/ 
particularly when aimed at individuals en- 
gaged in a far nobler caufe. Such is my 
opinion ; nor can the Minifter hirrifelf afc 
fert that his motives of conduit flow front • 
a purer fource, when he reflects on thofef 
who favour and fupport him* 
* Cicero* 

I AM 
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I am proud to contend, that the caufe I 
vindicate merits in itfelf no rude, no coarfc 
appellations ; but they are leaft of all be- 
coming from your lips. Are you appre- 
henfive that you fhould ever be fufpeCfced 
of the atrocious crime of forgetting inju- 
ries ? How vain fuch fears ! No one will 
ever attach to your chara&er fo much gen- . 
tlenefs of temper, or magnanimity of fouL 
It is not in your nature to deferve well of 
your country, by reftraining the emotions 
of angerbr of hatred. You have introduced* 
in felf-vimdication, and fupport the hallow-* 
ed name of Majcfly; but do not therefore x 
imagine that iyo«r adverfaries muft ndcef- 
farily pay humble and obfequious deference 
to your authqtrity. Your words, tumid and 
founding as they are, will be difdained by 
thofe who can thoroughly develope the cha- 
racters of yourfelf and your confederates* 
Very little reflection upon this fubjedt muft 
fatisfy the moft fuperficial obfelrver, that no, 
lafting unanimity can be expeCted from 
minds fo varioufly tempered, or from views 
fo contradictory to each other. 

They who carefully explore the recefles 
of your mind, will eafily fee* that to follow 

with 
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with impunity the. impulfe of the will, is 
your definition of the regal power. 

He who refts his judgment on the falla- 
cious decifions of the multitude, or the opi- 
nions of the ignorant, can never be deemed 
an exalted charadter; his conclufions can 
never be fixed and determinate, even for 
the jfhorteft period of time. They who, 
like the prophetic birds of Pfaphon, believe 
the fortune of the Minifter to be confiftent, 
permanent, and appropriate, fpeak a very 
different language. I would wifli fuch per- 
fons candidly to examine with me the par- 
ticular fituation of public affairs, and what 
various fentiments are entertained concern- 
ing the great idol of their praife. 

If the more temperate of our country-* 
men either hear with reludtance, or difdain 
to yield, the tribute of adulation which is 
expected, there is always at hand fome 
time-ferving follower of the Minifter, to 
foothe and to flatter the multitude. 

The arguments by which the delufion is 
enforced, are of this kind : ' Let us not wafte 
• our breath in needlefs argumentation; let 

us 
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* us n&t determine what they ought to do* 

* Suffer them to rule in peace t being well 
€ aflured of this, which ii all that is neccf* 

* fary, that they are attached to the King, 

* and will not forget their friends* Leave 

* the reft to fate: follow tny advice, and 

* make yourfelves happy/ 

They who are biafled by motives of in* 
ten* aIo&. blufh not to continue in the 
fentimcnt which they have deliberately fold 
at a certain and rated value* Others there 
are who, having 4mce avowed an attach* 
meat, fuperftkioufly bmd themielves to 
what they deem a (acred cfe&igation. They 
who have taught *hemft£ve$ to believe, that, 
wherever political influence prevails, a cer- 
tain degree of deference (hould follow— ac* 
knowledge, much to their diflionour, that 
his youth and his virtues fufficiently juftify 
both their prefent confidence and their fu- 
ture hopes. Of many others, the mental 
exertions have fubfided ; not from any ne- 
gligence of temper, but from concert and 
defign : thefe acknowledge very frankly, 
that they can difcem where their confidence 
ought not to be placed, but cannot difcover 
H thofe 
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thofc whofe principles deferve it. They 
obferve, • That thofe who have the care of 
the government arc indifputably bad : if 
, € any one of them does one good a&ion by 

* chance, he will probably do ten bad one& 
% by defign : if you change them, the 
€ change will, in all likelihood, be for the 
c worfe V 

Otijers apply to the Miniifter .what 
Tacitus has faid of Galba— 4 That, if he 

* had not actually conduced the helm of 
4 government, the unanimous confept of 

* the public would have thought him. qua- 

* lified f to do fo/, With refped to fome, 
when the murmurs of applaufe, excited 
amongft his friends by his oftentatious elo- 
quence, have died gradually away, * truth 

* and merit have re-affumed their powers, 
f and become too llrong for empty adula- 

* tion^f-:' they have weighed his adtions in 
the fame balance with his words, have pe- 
netrated the mazes of his mind, and beheld 
him at length ftripped of all his fuppo- 
fititious aids and coverings of diffimu- 
lation. ' J 

* Ariiiophanes. -J* Quintilian* 

Men 
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Men of real dignity and confequence 
fee, with equal aftoniftimentand indigna- 
tion, many obtruded amongft them, of no 
•hereditary claims or intrinfic merit. In the 
Lower Houfe, fuch fenators as are more 
■illuftrioufly diftinguiftied, cannot, without 
•fecret murmurs of regret, obferve the fuf- 
frages of the people, however conftitu- 
tionally exerted, place certain individuals 
amongft them : many of them Afiatic 
plunderers, exulting in their ill-gotten af- 
fluence : others, men of mean and low ex- 
tra&ion, totally ignorant and unpolifhed; in 
favour of whom the old Roman edidt ftiould 
lie revived — ' In the name of God, fliew 
* my Lord, the new fenator, his way to the 
€ fenate r houfe. J Whilft they whofe reflec- 
tions are ferious, and conclufions juft, are 
filled with honeft indignation at the idea of 
being fubfervient to loquacious youths; and 
that they who have but a mere fraattering 
of knowledge, Ihould be dreaded as fupe- 
riors. They are inclined to remember what 
was the exclamation of the Ephefians on 
their expelling Hermodorus from their 
city — 4 Amongft us there muft be N an entire 
' equality: whoever prides himfelf on fupe- 
- - . Ha ' rior 
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** rior excellence, let him choofe his refi- 
* dehce elfewhere 

With refpedfc to the multitude in gene- 
ral, it is fufiiciently notorious, that, fwayed 
by their attention to the voice of rumour, 
they determine upon precipitate but mo- 
mentous projects, of which they as haftily v 
repent : their attachments are cottfequontly 
precarious and inexplicable $ and thefofteft 
whifperings of fame will fometimes pro- 
duce an entire change in their opinions. 
They are incautious and negligent as to the 
refult of their determinations ; and, after 
having a&ed with decifion, they are unable 
to explain the motives of their conduct. 
Such, therefore, who long fince caught the 
- infe&ioh, and were influenced by its rage* 
do not, at the prefent day, know the extent 
of their former infatuation. A conffcant 
and ever-varying fluctuation of fentiment 
muft infallibly diftinguifli thofe, who pay 
greater attention to the approbation of men 
than to the interests of the ftate. 5uch is 
the difpofition of thefe chara&ers, that, the 
mom deliberate and relu^ant their firft 
* Cicero, 

commence- 
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commencement of enmities is, fo much 
the more pertinacious is their fubfequenft 
afperity . From thefe reafons we are led to 
conclude, that the authority lately entrufted 
to the prefent Minifter, great as it may 
&em, carries in its own bofom the feeds of 
its unavoidable diflblution : let him there* 
fore beware how he. exert his power be- 
yond the limits of difcretion, whenever he 
enters upon meafures of importance, with- 
out fufficiently attending to their conse- 
quences : let him beware left his inexperi- 
ence involve him in the mazes of fallacy* 
fo as to prevent his extricating himfelf 
without injury, whenever he fhall hereafter 
be more prudently difpofed. Let him be 
cautious, that, when he lays afide his dig-* 
nity, he be not obliged to exclaim, in th* 
language given to Demetrius by yEfchylus f 
♦ Thou, who haft exalted me, art the occa* 
4 fion of my ruin/ 

In reply to thefe our admonitions, the 
Minifter will probably affert, that thofe 
honours which the deliberate appkufes o£ 
the people confer upon an individual, ait 
the rewards of virtuous conduct ; and that 
H 3 whoever 
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whoever has their favourable prejudices and- 
fuffrages, may be fatisfied with himfclf*; 
and merits all that he enjoys. — I am jufH-t: 
fied in denying my affent to this, by the au«, 
thority of Quintus Cicero, who took ooca- 
fion, from the repeated and fudden ruin" 
of the moft illuftrious Romans, to entreat 
his brother to withdraw himfelf from fcenes 
of tumult and contention. I am farther 
juftified, from having feen men of profli- 
gate charadters attain the higheft dignity, 
to whom opportunity' has not been more, 
favourable than the partial voice of their 
fellow-citizens. And thefe my fentiments 
are ftill more corroborated by various argu^ 
ments to be found in a multitude of books* 
in* the opinions of the wife, and the ex-* 
amples of antiquity. 

Great and loud has been the clamour 
excited by the American War. The vi-> 
cious fource from which it firft originated, 
has been little examined, and lefs under- 
ilood. On the fubjed: of this calamity toes 
much is faid, but not all that is effential. 
Amongft the numerous promoters of thajt 
War, one individual is fingled out, and per- 
fected 
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fecuted with all the temerity pf hatred and 
anger ; which when the uncandid can do with 
impunity, they are fatisfied with feeing holv 
much clamour can effedt, and believe they 
have properly difcharged their duty as ci- 
tizens. There are others who have expe- 
rienced ferious alarm from the exercife of 
that branch of the prerogative, which is' 
faid to have been fomewhat too prodigal 
in heaping money and affluence upon men 
of the loweft eftimation. But whenever I 
ferioufly deliberate with my felf concerning 
the probable caufes of thefe events which 
have recently happened, I am inclined to 
impute. to another fource the evils which 
have injured our country. • There is a cer» 
tain defcription of individuals, who, whilft 
they affect to difdain power, in reality ex- 
crcife it. If fuch an unreftrained Idft of 
ambition predominate in our prefent Mi«* 
nifter ; if he, our Iiilus, defire, ferioufly to 
Jcnow where his glory, his triumphs qxe W t 
.terminate; we inform him that there is % 
band, a courtly band,, of public enemies, 
whom, without injury to his country, he 
may honourably vanquifh. If he afpire af- 
ter a chara&er for valour , and for patriot-? 

#4 ifm» 
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ifm, I entreat, I adjure him to make thofir 
infidious wretches the obje&s of his juft. 
j^cntments. I wifh him to turn his wea* 
pons, all the force tad fkill of his oratorical 
powers, againft thofe wild beafts, who, to 
ufe the language of his father,, lurk in the 
. dark, and have done fo for a long time j 
4 who, in the midft of the throne, and 
4 round about the throne, are full of eyc$ 
* befojre and behind V 

. That the Hate is in a frail and enervate 
condition, I readily acknowledge I coiw 
fcfs there are very few who have the powetf 
to adminifter its remedy, or whp Opghf to 
be entrufted with it : for which reafon* it 
appears neceffary to examine, with greater 
ftrioufnefs, the iyftem by which it has fb 
long been condu&ed j and to explain th* 
adions or the intentions of thofe, who 
have been, pr who now are, in the confi- 
dence of the Minifter, Revolving thefo 
matters in my mind, the firft char*<fte* 
which presents itfelf is that illuftrkrai 
perfoflage, under whpfe *ufpice$ every tu- 
multuous agitation was changed for the 

* * Revelations. 

quiefcem 
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quiefcent indolence of pekce ; whofe good 
faith, and tenacity to his engagements are 
fo exceedingly confpicuous, 4 he was named 

* Dofon, as one ready to make, but back* 

* ward in performing, promifes There 
are who believe this m?n to have been the 
Original occafion of the mifchief ; and, like 
Rufinus, tp have fown difcord between the 
two parties. For my propenfity towards 
the fame opinion, I urge the following 

geafons, 

* *■ 

They who, unprepared, are called upon 
to ad from the exigence of unexpected do 
cafion, stfe generally wavering and Unde- 
cided in their condud: ; but fo profoundly 
does Dofon meditate on all things, fo well 
js he armed againft every poffiblc contin- 
gence, fo full of infidioufnefe and treachery, 
that if any thing occur beyond his hopes, 
or contrary to his opinion, he is able in a 
moment to comprehend and make the moil 
of its tendency. For fuch condud: he had 
the fan&ion of example: be had read in 
jLivy that it became a good general to im- 
prove opportunity, and convert to his own 

advantage 
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advantage the fmiles of fortune. The mild 
and unaffurriing wifdom of Laelius*, he-well - 
knew, muft be an obftacle to his views, 
gaping as he was for honours, and ambi-' 
tious of the higheft dignity. The anxious" 
and amiable folicitude of Laelius for his; 
country, had obtained the good will and 
affedion of all parties ; Dofon was there* 
fore awkre, that the death of this excellent 
jnan would leave a clear and unobftrudted 
field before him, All the faculties of his 
fruitful foul were exercifed ; he determined, . 
however, finally to enjoy the glorious fiic-» 
cefs of artifice, or incur certain ruin. Re- . 
je&ing, therefore, all communication with 
thofe, who might either develope his pro- 
jects, or ftrenuoufly refift his ambition, he 
made the prefent Minifter his cpnfederatQ 
in the adminiftration of affairs ♦ 

They who divide authority, feldonv 
have confidence in each other, v The.prin-* 
ciple of mutual; convenience, which gene* 
rally introduces fuch unions, from change 
of time and circumftances, operates to its 
. - / > diffolutioa. : . Dofon, ever reftlefs, was .dtf* 

* Marcjuis o£ Rockingham. 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied in the very pofleflion of the honours 
which had exercifed his hopes. In the 
courfe of a few months, by his advice, and 
through his afliftance, Mr. Pitt afcended the 
minifterial throne, who immediately ufedL 
all the energy and influence of his Itation, 
to deprefs the power of his friend; of the 
very man through whom he had obtained a 
weight in the fenate, which would pther- 
wife have been denied to his youth and 
inexperience. When Dofon was but the 
fecond in power, he feemed defirou? to 
retain more influence than was annexed ta 
his fituation: but that young man, who can 
neither bear fuperior nor equal, repelled 
him with acrimony and difdain. What 
was the confequence ? Dpfon exclaims that 
he envies neither the fortune nor the vir- 
tue of Sylla, who complained to his friends 
that he was, in his old age, compelled to 
contend with ftriplings. He aflumes, there- 
fore, th^t good old flyle of life, neither 
tinged vyitji police, nor accuftomed to de- 
ceit; unobfcured by vulgar, or even polifti- 
ed diflimulation. He confeifes his inglo- 
rious love of eafe, of that retirement which 
js femote from the tumult and falfehoods of 

the 
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the world. He whifpers, that the fecret 
paths to ambition others may explore in 
the city ; to him, the meads and plains are 
preferable. He who difchjtrges the duties 
of a good man (for that term has, by fome 
one or other, been applied in the fenate to 
Dofon) can never, in the nature of things* 
communicate alarm to his fellow-citizens, 
or poflibly interrupt the public tranquil* 

Op that orator, who carries menace and 
terror on his brow, we think the eloquence 
Thrafpnic, and defpife its loudeft thunder; 
whofe afped, like the younger Novius, 
repels all underlings and petitioners. His 
appearance never fails to communicate the 
idea of outrage, and his countenance is 
alike gloomy and terrific, Of his dark 
frown what fhall we fay i It is a pledge, 
perhaps, for the fecurity pf the Hate; or 
probably the fenate may reft upon it, 
as the heavens upon the (hpulders pf 
Atlas, 

We are informed that Novius is verfed 
in every fpecies of afperity, and that the 

fpirit 
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fpirit of his genius is prompt to ads of in- 
humanity. Take from him, however, that 
vehemence which diftinguiftied Brutus, the 
bitternefs of Menippus, and that fullennefs 
of vifage fo peculiarly his own, and he may 
be properly enough left to decide on points 
of jurifprudence, and perplexities of law. 

His ftyle of oratory is warm and petuk 
lant; neither remarkable for its neatnefs, 
nor oflfenfive from its vulgarity. His at* 
tempts at ridicule, or humour, are mean 
and difagreeable. His words, however, are 
well chofen, his oratory rapid* ancHik tones 
fufficiently clear and ftrong. His replies 
to his opponents are constantly acrimo- 
nious ; he exereHes all the figures of the 
prpfeflion; his con&ru&ions of the law are 
artful and malignant ; he becomes gradu- 
ally fo vehement ^id furious, that he ex- 
ceeds all bounds of decorum, and, I had 
almoft laid, of reafon. 

His fortune, like that of many others f 
correlponded with the qualities of his mind^ 
He had learned from Mucianus, that tha 
man who fears, willingly afligns importance 

to 
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to him whom he fears. Vaft in his peffort, 
bold in his fentiments, pompous in his 
words, and powerful, not fo much in the 
qualities of wifdom, as in the confequence 
which he gives to trifles, he has fecured 
the prejudices of the Upper Houfe. He 
has obtained all that could poffibly be ex* 
pe&ed by a man of mean extraction, with 
the aid of oratorical abilities. What would 
difgrace the pure characters of Titius and 
Seius, may come with propriety from No- 
vius, who, efcaped from the lower courts 
of judicature, now prefides at an auguft 
tribunal ; and, from a common pleader at 
the bar, is become the dire&or of fenato- 
rial eloquence. — The influence which 
Varrius, a huge but beaftly fellow, once ob- 
tained by his powers of fpeech amongft 
his citizens, Novius, by fimilar attainments, 
imagines he has obtained in the fenate. 

* Confident and fhrewd, 
* His look befpeaks him of fome confequence; 
€ A grave feverity is in his face, 
' And credit in his words*.- - 

Insolence and bitternefs of fpeech have 
fometimes, however, confiderable impref* 
* Colman'ft Terence. And. 

iioa: 
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fion: but he who is conftantly fevere and 
overbearing; who obllrudls the jufteft caufc 
by conclufions too acute to be ingenuous; 
who injure? its weight, or impedes its 6pe-> 
ration by infidious fallacies ; who always 
endeavours to harafs his opponents. .by re* 
proachful and obftreperous language, may 
be fairly deemed a litigious and fbphiftfca! 
Reclaimer.—- The full purport of this ob-* 
fervation, and the diftindlion .which I wilh 
to preferve, will better appear; from ithc 
words of Ariftotle, than from mine As 

* in evtery difpute injulKce exhibits, diffe- 
' rent fpecies, and Jias alfo. certain unjulti- 

* fiable modes of, vindication, Ii confider 

* contradiction as ^one of thefe difputative 

* modes. They wto* contend. for the fake 

* of contention, may be termed captious 

* lovers of difpute > they ^wha avail them- 

* felves of every advantage from finiiter 
4 views, may be termed fophifts.V 

- If Novius-fliould eVer pcrUfe my Tene- 
ments of his chara&er, I would defire him 
not 4 to fhake his tremendous head at me;' 
The. fevere and forbidding manner with 
which he ever addreffes himfelf to others, 

will 
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will probably excite his indignation whda 
dire&ed againfk himfelf, I care not if he 
(hall think me to have fpoken of him with 
too much bittemefs ; it is the fair and l€&» 
fcnable confluence of the conduft which 
provoked it. 

I wixl now addrefs myfelf to him in a 
very different language ; I will ttfe that %le 
of checrfulnefs and good humour, which 
is always fecur? of favourable attention, k 
is my anxious wifh that no long period 
may pals, before, worn out by bufinefe 
and by age, he willingly retreat from the 
cares of his high office, and fpend the re- 
mainder of bk days, with his beloved fe» 
mak companion, in affluence and eafe. 

Soke will perhaps imagine, that an a* 
morons attachment is not entirely confident 
with declining age, and that it cafts a dis- 
graceful fliade on him whofe earlier years 
have been fplendidly confpicuous. But this 
is furely to judge with too much harfhnefs* 
I fpeak in claffic terms, but by no means as 
an accufer, when I fay that Novius might 
have claimed the chara&er of a good and 

deferving 
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deferring citizens if his life had paffed with 
no more offenfive ftain ; if he had done nd 
more difhonourable a&ion, than refufing, 
frtim the plea of age, to feparate himfelf 
from her who had been the favourite and 
delight of his youth* 

He who, from his eiarlieft years, has ob- 
tained a memorable name in the campaigns 
of the bar j as well as in the annals of gaU 
lantry, we may fuppofe, on the advance of 
age, to have acquired fome eafe of man- 
ners, and gentlenefs of temper. We may 
ftfjppofe fatiety to have adted as a cortedtor 
of his errors, or at leaft to have fmoothed 
their afperities. He will neither be tena- 
cious of his prejudices, nor afhamed fome- 
times to depart from his opinion : he 
will fuflfcr himfelf to be entreated and ap- 
peafed. To thofe who have experienced 
the feverity of his manner* he will addrefs 
himfelf in the mild and pplite language of 
Ariftophanesr— 1 You lhall have no future 
4 occafion to complain of my morofenefs ; 

• you lhall find me hereafter eafy of accefs, 

• and candid in my decifions ; and, as foon 

• as I fliaU be releafed from the weight of 

I * public 
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< public bufinefs, you will fee me affume 
« the cheerfulnefs of youth/ 

I am not at all affe&ed by die air of offi- 
cioufnefs and buftle which a certain nor 
bleman affumes. I forbear to mention his 
name, out of deference to thofe laws which 
fo prudently protect the delicacy, and defend 
the honour, of the great. It will be eafy, by 
allufion, to mark the individual who can, 
in hatred, exceed offended Majefty itfelf ; 
who is fo intemperate of fpeech, that there 
is hardly a name of diftindtion amongft us, 
which his tongue has not wounded : he who 
hates Themiftocles, and is equally unable 
to love ArifHdes. Although neither perti- 
nacioufly juft, nor anxious of appearing fo, 
he is for bigoted to his own opinions, that 
not even the voice 6f an oracle, in favoui 
of our wooden walls* could deter him from 
his mad, prepofterous fchemes of fortifica- 
tion machinery. In the whole tenour of 
his conduit he has been fo uniformly info- 
lent, fb opinionated in his difcharge of 
every public office, that his follies and im- 
perioufnefs together have never failed to 
excite the difguft of thofe, who have thought 
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it neceffary to ufe his friendfhip. The 
good people of England have been reludtant 
in liftening to thofe imputations which are 
aimed at the fame of the Minifter; but 
they have been alike fagacious to penetrate, 
and unanimous to defpife, whatever has 
obtained the cordial patronage of Mifo- 
Themiftocles. The fortifications of Hip- 
parchus were proverbial at Athens ; thofe 
have become equally fo amongft ourfelves, 
which have been produced at a moft 
enormous expence, without the fmalleft 
probability of eventual benefit* 

The daring falfehoods of Clodiusi, which 
formerly infpired kings themfelves with 
terror, ceafe now to allure a fmik, or the 
fainteft murmur of applaufc ; for, having 
been again and again repeated, they excite 
faftidioufnefs amongft the loweft of the 
vulgar. 

I Have before remarked of thefe four 
characters— of Dofon, Novius, Mifo-The- 
miftocles, and Clodius — that they ought by 
no means to awaken apprehenfion. But 
they who by the labyrinths of ftratagem, 
I 2 and 
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and whifperings of intrigue, attempt the 
accompliflxment of their objedt — who fix 
their refidence in the jfacred recefles of the 
empire, watching, as over prey, the public 
miferies and difcords — who accommodate 
themfelves, with pliant verfatility, to the 
complexion of the times — who, when the 
commonwealth is weak, make it yet weaker; 
when it is vigorous and ftrong, feed upon 
its vitals — who encourage our youth to for- 
fake the fhades of retirement, for fcenes of 
fatigue and tumult ; raifing them on high, 
afterwards to deprefs them with accumu- 
lated ruin — thefe are the men whofe dark 
defigns communicate terror and alarm. 

Behold now the mighty, the enormous 
Thrafybulus! whofe countenance and ap- 
pearance afford ampleft matter for ridicule. 
If you with to know the quality of his elo- 
quence, it is marked by no elegance or 
ornament, it is rude and ofFenfive ; always 
maimed, confufed, and obfcure. To this, 
add a prompt volubility of tongue, and im- 
pudence not foon or eafily abaflied; with 
a tone of voice, which, although I have 
heard, I (hall find difficult to defcribe ; it 

is 
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is by nature ruftic and diffonant : it fome- 
times menaces him with fuffocation; at 
others it is harfh, as if paffed over a file. 
In the conftant exercife of his unwearied 
fides, it knows no paufe ; it beats the air, 
and wounds the ear; till broken, and as it 
were cut in two, it terminates in a fcream. 
Cicero was of opinion that a harfh and 
ruftic modulation is a manifeft imperfec- 
tion, notwithftanding there are who take 
pains to acquire it. But I never knew any 
one, Thrafybulus alone excepted, who hav- 
ing a tone of voice moft. remarkably offen- 
five, did not either endeavour to avoid it 
altogether, or at leaft try to foften its eflfedt 
by ingenious artifice, or conftant induftry. 

They who, have feen the diftortions of 
Thrafybulus, fometimes to this fide, fome- 
times to the other, are at a lofs to imagine 
which will be favoured with his fuffrage. 
Indeed the fentiment of Marius feems 
equally true and appofite with refpedt to 
him — That, to obtain eminence in the ftate, 
a man fhould never remember either inju- 
ries or kindnefs. Can he, however, be faid 
ever to fuffer from injury, whofe zealous 
1 3 fervice 
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feryice every man in power can direct, and 
command as he pleafes? The intereft there* 
fore of Thrafybulus is fecure, for he never 
knew what it was to blufb. Tully obferves 
that he had known fome, who, not able to 
make thewfelves orators, had obtained pro^ 
ficiency in the kr*owl*dge of the laws. Very 
different awtiyes impelled our Thrafyhulus 
to this coujtly, though perilous habit of 
ljfe. That he fhould be conftautly on the 
watch for wew game, is not at aJi wonder- 
ful ; appetite fharpens the wit, and expands 
the genius*" As long as he continued in 
his own country, he was confined to the 
lower courts, and efteemed, even by the 
vulgar* rude and uncouth as axi orator, 
and a mere child in legal knowledge. What 
bis powers of fpeech were able to effibd, 
the judges hardly gave themselves time to 
CQftfider; but even they allowed him the 
i^erit ojf clamorous perfeverance, Hi&good 
Ibrtiuje, -therefore, was not complete and 
perfe® ; for although he poflefled the twq 
great requifites of a pleader, confidence a#d 
noife, he did not fucceed in his profeflion, 
l^eyerthelefs, he who was deemed by his 
€Pl*ntryrapjj tP fftftk only with Leguleius 
■ - ^nd 
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and Blafero—a triere huhter of fyllabld; 
send guardian of fottns^was by th* fatei 
defigned to enter the lifts iof eloquence,* with 
men of the moft refused and ixquifite ac- 
cortiplifhments; 

FitOM a life of drudgery, he turned b&i 
attention? to other habits ; which is indeed 
frequdntly done by thofe who wifh tdefcape 
calamity, or elude rhisfbrtune. He had 
read, y^fe believe, that the ancient Germans 
inured the lefs tradable and more miftiapei* 
of their eattle to uhdergo'the greateft labour,* 
by the effedfc of corifta&t exercife. This main, 
therefore, bfcrn to .ftqbp benfeath a fervil6 
yoke x took caftf to difcoVer in his chafra&er 
the fortitud^which deliberately defies all 
danger, and the patience whidh can ac- 
quiefce under the greateft difficulties. He 
conceived that his merit would not.otfly b£ 
more confpicuous, bat more fplendid, if 
he openly confeflfed that no eye Ihould 
ever difcover, in his conduct, a reludtance 
ts> undertake meaftires of a difficult nature, 
or a faftidious delicacy with ijefpe<$ to* 
thofe which appealed bafe, and were 
thought difhonourable. By being every 
1 4 thing 
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thing with every body, he iniinuated him- 
felf into the favour of the great. He then 
entered on fenatorial duty ; a fituation full 
of care, and expofcd to much mortifica- 
tion. His tongue was, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreffion, always in the water. 
He took a deliberate furvey of the different 
advantages of peace — affluence-*— power— » 
the public revenues — the army; and how 
the eventual refult of each was likely to 
afFedt his own individual intereft. He fiib- 
mitted to various difficulties, and bore very 
patiently a great deal of arrogance from 
others, without any detriment to his own 
dignity : in fhort, the wifh of others was 
the rule of his conduct and his words ^ 

Upon this unceafing, and perhaps dis- 
honourable labour, he refted, as upon a 
folid bafis ; and expanded himfelf far be- 
yond the common limits of human glory. 
The labour of undertaking to convince and 
perfuade thofe of elevated condition, his 
condudt has amply teftified ; but to extol ; 
their good or their difhoneft condudt with 
undeviating praife, he has lhewn t& be 
his habit, his excellence, and his duty. 
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He has never, therefore, condefcended to 
palliate his conduct by any fpecioufnefs of 
apology; he has declared openly and boldly, 
with Marcus Terentius, * It is not for us 
4 to eftimate the intrinfic virtues of him 

* whom you have raifed to glory, or ths 

* motives of your partiality t to you the 

* Gods have given the perfection of judg- 
ement; the glory of obedience muft be 
f ours*/ 

Intoxicated with the favours of for- 
tune, he openly enrolls his name amongft 
thofe of moft diftinguifhed excellence. He 
avows himfelf ever prepared to undertake 
and fufFer every thing, provided he retains 
his ftation, and touches the golden reward. 
To fuch a degree of levity has he arrived, 
that he thinks he may balk in fecurity under 
the ftiade of an illuflrlous name. In favour 
of his fyftematic fcheme of life he quotes 
thefe words, which he utters aloud in the very 
fpirit of Cicero, and whifpers in fecret to 
bis friends— * That if he does not conftantly 

* exprefs himfelf in the fame language, he 
f has unalterably the feme object in view-j% f 

t Tacit\|s* f Cic.Epift. 

The 
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The man who purfues this line of con* 
4u&, is no doubt fatisfied with himfelf, 
that he does what is grateful to thofe with 
whom he is connedted; that, when he 
unites opinions as contradictory as poffi- 
ble to each othef, he ftill remains per* 
fe£tly confident with himfelf. It is the 
firft, it is the dearcftobjed: of his heart, 
that the charai&er Jie iuftains ftiould con- 
tinue unchanged, from the commencement 
of any undertaking, to its conclufion; that, 
as circumftances alter, his fentiments ftioiild 
be fuflfered to alteir along; with them ; and 
that a kind of confiftency flaould be fixed 
to his moft inconfifbenjt actions. . 

* ' - . . ,;:<»* ■ . •' 

W»at fortune can accomplifti, when- 
ever Ihe choofes to Sainton with bold and 
daring chara&ers, Thrafybulus has feen and 
known. One principle is immutably rooted 
in his mind— That every man is indebted 
for his fucoefs to himfelf;* and that many 
may enjoy uninterrupted profperity by con- 
fulting the moment of opportunity, rather 
than the intereft&of the public. The words 
of Pompey are eonftahtly irt his mouths 
not as a matter to be difputed, but as a 

golden 
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golden rule of life— That « more people 
«. worfhip the rifing, than thefetting fun*/ 
He is confcious alfo of many qualities, in 
a manner peculiar to himfelf* which faci- 
litate his advances to power and to wealth. 
Our Thrafybulus has no occafion for pre- 
ceding and eftablifhed fame, to prove whe- 
ther asiy caufe immediately before him, is 
honourable to record, or equitable to pur-> 
fue. When he enters upon it, he can po£- 
fibly have nothing to lofe ; if it terminate 
in difhonour, nought is expedted from him 
fo alleviate its infamy. With refpedrto his 
future hopes, he is perfectly fecure. Fear- 
ing to give a wound even to the guilty, 
he gently relaxes the rigours of his elo- 
quence ; and whatever he can detratft from 
the refentments of others, he fuflfers with 
refignation to defcend upon himfelf. This 
man's character alone, will enable us to 
form a perfedt idea of the generality of 
great men's friends. Upon fuch as thefe 
the Minifter, without referve, depends, 
Surrounded by thefe, in contradiction tp 
every rule of right, he has arrived at that 
fiimmit after which his foul afpired. Thefe; 
* Plutarch. 

creeping 
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creeping from their hiding places, publicly 
attend him as companions. 'Oh fad re- 

* verfe of morals, and loll dignity of the 

* fenate*!' — with fo little equanimity does 
he bear fuccefs, that he has placed, with 
unabafhed confidence, fuchmen as thefe in 
the public fenate of the nation, the fup- 
porters of his fame, and partners of his 
councels. 

* Sortie meflenger {hall go from hence to fate, 

* And to his father his foul deeds relate 

For my part, although I have never in- 
volved myfelf in any civil commotions, it 
has been my ambition to be, and to ap- 
pear, the friend of the moft virtuous. It 
has been my rule of condudt to follow the 
impulfe of my judgment and my confcience, 
without any regard to the praife or the 
opinions of others. Many, perhaps, will 
affe& furprize at my great attachment to a 
caufe, which feems deferted by the king, 
the fenate, and the people. Others will 
probably require a fpirit of temperance, the 
more difficult, becaufe evidently inconfifb. 
ent ; tplling us to confider thofe as the more 

♦Horat. •f'PjiYMNVVirgil. 

upright 
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upright charadters, who pofitively forbid 
us to think what we pleafe — rather than 
thofe, who efteem it a mark of contumely 
to fpeak what we think. 

The caufe itfelf, however, remains the 
fame ; it is fixed and immutable. We 
confefs that the , envy and iniquity of the 
times has .fo far receded, that what was 
reprehenfible in the contingent circum- 
ftances, can now do lefs of injury ; but 
what was good in the caufe, will have a 
beneficial operation, 

We cannot omit relating, that, for thefe 
three laft years, the friends of the Minifter 
have in every place, and amongfl: all de- 
fcriptions of men, indulged the moft ex* 
treme licentioufnefs of fpeech. The fatigue 
of writiftg was, for fome time, afligned to 
ignorant and vulgar men : but as a writer 
has lately appeared of fomewhat more re- 
* fpedtable attainments, we think it, on our 
part, pufillanimous to be filent*. This 
author obferves, that Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius had diftinguiflied him by no ads 
* Political State of Great Britain. 1787. 

of 
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of injury or of kindnefs. We believe he 
might have faid, with greater propriety, that 
Vefpafian began, Titus increafed, and Do- 
mitian ftill farther extended, the honours 
after which he ambitioufly laboured. 

Th e caufe itfelf , abftradedly confidered, 
is limple and intelligible; the artifices, 
however, of abandoned men, have render- 
ed its vindication full of uncertainty and 
danger. Whatever may be the public 
opinion of me, I fubmit to it with all 
patience, looking with fome confidence to 
the favour of the wife and good. But I muft 
be moft particularly on my guard againft 
thofe, who with a fuperftitious zeal, blind 
as that which marked the difciples of Pytha- 
goras, confider every expreffion of the Mi- 
nifies as hallowed ; who venerate the prefent 
unprecedented form of civil difcipline, as 
a religious idol ; who either defignedly mif- 
conftnie the fentiments of others, or prove 
that € the refult of their knowledge is, that 
* they know nothing*/ I would wifh them 
to bear in mind, if at any time they perufe 
this performance, that it becomes them to 

*Terent. 

defend 
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defend themfelves without paffion, ai^d to 
refute me without infolence. Let them 
beware of carting reproach upon what we 
profefs to admire, leaft, as they were for- 
merly made by name the merry burden of 
the Rolliad's fong, each individual hear 
aloud of his particular mifdeeds. That I 
may not incur fufpicions which I do not in 
reality deferve, I will explain more at length 
my fentiments of th6 commonwealth. 

That the ftate not only may, but that it 
Jbas received the fevereft wounds from thofe 
who affedt to be moft ardent in defending 
its liberties, is what I always have believed 
—from thofe very men who prate idly and 
fancifully of a government free and per- 
fect in all its parts ; and who then moft 
appear to have come from the dregs of the 
people, when they talk, with pompous, pe± 
tulant abfurdity, of Plato's fyftem. It gives 
us fome chagrin and uneafinefs to fee all 
power, and the very nerves of the empire, 
vibrate upon the will of the fenate ; that 
they fhould be ranked undiftinguiftied a- 
mongft the decided enemies of their country^, 
who in private, or in a trifling degree, vio- 
late the dignity of the people's reprefenta- 

tives, 
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tivcs, or who artfully and malicioiifly ki* 
vade their cpaftitutional authority. That 
we are averfe to the kingly title, is by no 
means the cafe ; that the prerogative, as it 
is defined by the laws, (hould be preferved ^ 
uninjured, as a facred public edifice, be- 
copies the duty, in our opinio^, of a well 
conftituted government. If the monarch 
has himfelf ever given proofs of his attach- 
ment to the ftate, we yield him our thanks 
and gratitude : the juftice and the piety 
of his private life, have been equally the 
objedt of our pride and exultation. Sove- 
reigns are placed in that delicate predica- 
ment, that their morals, whether good or 
the contrary, have the greateft influence 
upon the public at large. — But it has ex* 
cited our warmeft indignation, to behold 
men lately fluttering round the royal refi- 
dence, whofe principles lead them to deteft 
cordially, and without difcrimination, like 
Caflius, all governors— or, like Brutus, alL 
government*. Thefe have defcended to 
folicit, with the moft eager and prefling 
importunity, the royal grace and favour: 
and in return for what? For the unreflrain* 

* Plutarch. 
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ed language of infult and reproach.— There 
have been men, who in their time enjoyed 
khe character of wifdom, whofe opinion it 
was, that nothing could be configned to 
more durable infamy, or make fo ftrong 
in impreffion upon the human memory, as 
the circumftance of giving offence, where 
refentments were as feverc, as power was 
sxtenfive. That fentiment indeed is bortrow- 
*d from Heroic times : we read in Homer, 

* Bold is the tafk, when fubje&s, grown too wife, 
c Inftruft a monarch where his error lies ; 
€ For though we deem the ftiort-liv'd fury paft, 
< 'Tis fure the mighty will revenge at laft.' 

But, in thefe our days, much more odium 
is incurred by thofe who ftudy to gratify 
both the king and the people, than by thofe 
ivho, whilft they wound the former with 
the afperity of Theon, foothe and miflead 
the others by delufion and by falfehood. It 
is peculiar and appropriate to us of this 
country, that our great men Ihould never 
indulge the odious remembrance of inju- 
ries * that diey fhould fliow themfelves 
placable to individuals of the moft oppo- 
fite principles and condudt ; that they fhould 
be marked, if we may be allowed the ex- 
it preffion, 



4 
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preffion, by a fpirit of gentle inconftancy. 
The motive of fuch behaviour is, no doubt, 
laudable and confiftent ; they, who once 
behaved with infolent audacity, may per- 
haps change with changing circumftances, 
• and render themfelves ufeful. They may 

lay afide, perhaps, their haughty and un- 
traceable fpirits ; and, though it may feem 
a little ungraceful, they may bend their 
ftubborn minds to the humility of obfe- 
quioufhefs* 

We are far from conceiving it to be the 
duty of a good citizen to 4 kick againft the 
* pricks:' on the contrary, the better he 
thinks of the ftate in which he lives, the 
more cautious and delicate will he be in 
the delivery of his fentiments. To us it 
appears to be no violation of candour or 
propriety, if we point, with the diffidence 
of caution, to the main fpring of the 
machine. 

Such is the condition of human affairs, 
that a man may poffefs the exercife of fu- 
preme authority, although by no means 
of elevated birth. The rights of mankind 

may 
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tnay fuffer gradual violence from thofe 
who wifh to deprefs all claims of dignity, 
and exertions of genius ; who are not only 
envious of virtue, but defirous to opprefs 
and chaftife it. — * They who think thefe 
' fplendid diftin&ions moft fecurely pro- 

* tedled, when dependant on the will of 

* an individual, may enjoy momentary 

* emotions of tranfport, but will probably 

* fufFer in the end fevere and continued 

* remorfe*.* 

These our fentiments have been ex- 
preffed with a, kind of prophetic ardour, 
without liftening to any folicitation, with- 
out any view of conciliating the favour of 
the great. If we fhall be thought to have 
fpoken in too exalted terms of the men to 
whom we have infcribed this work of Bel- 
lendenus, that which they may truly fay 
of themfelves, will avail alfo to our juftifi- 
cation. The fentiment of Pindar is here 
peculiarly appofite — When one told him 
that he praifed him on every occafion, 
and in every company — * I thank you,' he 

* Salluft. 

K 7, replied, 
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replied, * and will be careful to fupport 
4 your character for veracity*/ 

To one excellent and illuftrious man -J- 
that I have paid no ftudied panegyric, 
although pofleffing ampleft materials for 
the purpofe, I vindicate tnyfelf from the 
example of Antalcides, who replied to a 
certain fophift, defirous of reciting the 
praifes of Hercules, * Did any one ever 
* utter a fyllable to his diihonour ?' I (hall 
encourage no fentiments but thofe of con- 
temptuous difdain, with refpeft to the infi- 
nuations of malignity, the fcurrilous loqua- 
city of the half-learned, and all that variety 
of abufe generally heaped upon the friends 
of truth. I declare, with every protefta- 
tioh of folemnity, that I have in no one 
inftance been influenced by perfonal ani- 
mofity or envy. 

I have diffinguifhed the caufe from 
thofe who fupport it ; hating the one, but 
nbt the other : which fentiment I particu- 
larly apply to that young man, in whom 

* Plutarch. <f D— e of P d. 

I will- 
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I willingly confefs to have difcovered proofs 
both of virtue and of genius, when firft he 
entered the career of glory. Betwixt the 
barrier and the goal, however, a long dis- 
tance, and various objects, intervene. The 
way itfelf is infidious, * puzzled with mazes, 
' and perplexed with errors/ To advance 
or recede, is attended with equal difficulty 
and danger. — Why ftiould I diflemble my 
fentiments? His colleagues feem to have 
brought him down from the flues, and to 
have Succeeded in making hirp, not like 
his connections, but moft prepolleroufly 
unlike himfelf. 

Such is my refpeft for the dignity of 
his venerable office, that I would moft 
willingly not have uttered a word in his 
difpraife. But what I have faid has been 
in a manner extorted from me by his pe- 
tulance and pride ; by that bitternefs of 
reproach which, without difcrimination, he 
heaps upon every more deferving character ; 
by his tiling indifcreetly, and retaining un- 
wifely, the power which he obtained by 
the moft unjuftifiable meafures. 



Yet 
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Yet fhould I difcover a want both of 
gratitude and juftice, if I were filently to 
pafs over the late actions of the Minifter, 
or render them too fparing a tribute of 
applaufe. That he has, in a manly man- 
ner, defended the rights of the church, 
and made his eloquence a kind of fedulous 
handmaid to the political fagacity of Lord 
North, claims and deferves the higheft com- 
mendation. In what relates to the Afiatic 
governor, he feems to have recovered the 
energy of his mind ; to have lent his ftrenu- 
ous exertions in bringing to the light of 
day that truth, which fo long was buried 
under a molt enormous preffure. 

Of this young man it may be faid, that 
he has undertaken what would have alarm- 
ed the prudent, and accomplifhed what 
could only have been expected from the 
moft fortunate. If, by a continued courfe 
of ingenuous difcipline, he had improved 
and adorned the powers he poffeffes — if he 
had been fatisfied with a more moderate ex- 
ercife of authority — the aflent of the good 
would have given to the maturity of his 
age, what he has been ardent to obtain by 

tumultuous 
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tumultuous exertions, by oftentatious felf- 
parade, by the aid of a deluded multitude. 

Hurried along as he is by the tide of 
ambition, I fubmit the following words of 
Plutarch to his moft ferious attention : 

4 I am of opinion that they who by 
4 accident, or without the exercife of fore- 
4 fight, ftumble upon power as into a well, 

* will of neceffity fufFer the folicitude of 

* repentance. They who enter upon it with 
4 deliberation and firmnefs, are prepared 
4 for every occurence ; having no objedt in 
4 view but the honourable difcharge of 
4 duty. 



ADVER. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



^fH E political Sentiments of the Editor of 
Bellendenus, with his Ob/ervat ions 
on Men and Meafures, are here brought to 
a CGnchtjton. We have, nevertheless, not 
thought it improper to complete the Preface, 
by tf {inflating what remains of %t\ in which 
the Editor proceeds to defer the more at length 
the Chara&er, Situation^ and Performances 
of Bellendenus/ with a few Attached 
Sentiments on Literature interfperfed > in- 
ierefling to Scholars, though not connected 
with what precedes. 

It may not be improper to inform the 
Readers, that, according to our Conception 
of the Dramatis Perfonae, 

Doson is the M—q — s of L — nfd-~e; 
Novius, the Ch-nc-ll-r; 
Miso-Themistocles, Z> — e ^R— d; * 
Thrasybulus, Mr. D— 
Clod jus, Mr. W— s 
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CONCLUSION. 



HAVING now paffed beyond thofe fhoals 
and rocks, which menaced ud with fo much 
danger, we have a clear and unobftru&ed 
£0»urfe before us, and are at liberty to give 
a iriore particular account of Bellende- 
fctts,! He was by birth a Scotchman; and 
fo diftinguifhed by his genius and literary at* 
tainments, as to deferve the expreffion con-* 
ftaritly applied by the learned to Buchanan — • 
€ He was rather to be called a light, than a 
c man^ of Scotland/ As far as conje&ure may 
determine, he was defcended of ah ancient 
and honourable family. Of his particular fitu- 
ation, and habits of life, we have been able to 
colled: no certain information. 

Dempster, in his Lives of the Scotch Wri- 
ters, fays, that * Gulielmus Bellendenus' was 
Humanity ProfefTor at Paris, in 1602. He 
was c Mafter of Requefts*' to James the Sixth 

* • Magifter Suppliqum Libellorum. 

of 
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of Scotland, whofe particular favour he en- 
joyed. 

By way of explaining to the Reader the 
nature and meaning of this title, we fubjoin 
what follows : 9 The inhabitants of Sicily had 
€ a magiftrate termed Libellenjis, the fame with 
9 the Magifter Libellorum of others; whofe office 
9 it was to receive petitions, and to make a re- 

* port of them, after examination, to the Sove- 
9 reign/ — Conftitut. Sicul. lib. i. tit. 38. § 2. 

See alfo Du Cange, Gloffar. vol f iu fup* 
plicare, 9 to offer a written fupplication to the 

* Prince.' — Vicat. Vocab. Jur. Utr. torn. iv. 
Magifiri Libellorum^ in inferiptione, 1. un. D # 
-De Off. Pnef. Praet. 1. un. C— Theod. de 
Curf, Publ. qni fupplices tibellos a privatis ob- 
latos traftabantT-f they whofe bufinefs it was 
9 to examine the written petitions of private 
9 perfons.' — They are alfo called Carthopky- 
laces et Libellani. Vicat. torn. iii,-r-Martial alfo, 
epig. 31, book viii. 

Sed jam fupplicibus Dominum laflare libellis 
Define 

* Ceafe to weary my Lord the Emperor with your 
* petitions and requefts.' 

Whether James conferred any other mark 
of diftindtion upon him, we are entirely igno- 
rant. Every one knows that monarch to have 
poffeffed no mean portion of learning, and to, 
have treated men of fcience with diftiflguiftied 

regard, 
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regard. Certain it is, that to his liberality 
Beilendenus was indebted for a life of in- 
genuous retirement at Paris. Whilft he con- 
tinued in that metropolis, he neither permitted 
his abilities to languilh, nor was forgetful of 
the welfare of the community. Of thefe three 
books, he himfelf edited the fecond and third 
twice, and the firft once. Ciceronis Princeps faw 
the light in 1608, under this title — c Ciceronis 
€ Princeps, rationes et concilia bene gerendi 
c firmandique imperii : ex iis repetita, quae ex 
f Ciceronianis defluxere fontibus, in libros xvi. 
€ de ftatu rerum Romanarum, qui nondum 

* lucem acceperunt. Parifiis, apud Carolum 

* Chappelain, via Amygdalina, fub figno beatae 

* Mariae, cioiocux/ To this firft edition of 
Ciceronis Princeps, was prefixed * Tradtatus 

* de Proceffu et ScriptoribusRei Politicae/ But 
in the three books De Statu, publifhed in 1616, 
it preferves the place which we, defirous of 
faithfully treading in the fteps of Beilendenus, 
Jiave here affigned it.. 

The firft edition of Cicero's Conful is in- 
troduced with this title — c Ciceronis Conful, 

* Senator, Senatufque Romanus : illuftratus 
€ publici obfervatione juris, graviflimi ufusdif- 

* ciplina, adminiftrandi temperata ratione : 

* notatis inclinationibus temporum in Rep. et 
- a&is rerum in Senatu : quae a Ciceroniana 
? nondum edita profluxere memoria, annorum 

' DCCX. 
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* bccx. congefta in libtos xvi. De ftatu rerum 

* Romanarum, unde jam manavit Ciceronis 

* Princeps, dignus habitus fummorum le<5tione 

* principum. Ad inclytum fereniffimumque 
€ pfincipem Henricum, Principem Scotiae et 
4 Walliae. Per G. Bellendenum, Magiftrum 
4 Supplicum Libellorum augufli Regis Magnae 
4 Britanniae, &c. Pariliis, apud Joanpem Cor- 

4 bon, e regione Ecclefiae S. Hilarii, fub figno 

* Cordis Boni, m.dc.xii. Cum Privilegic* 
f Regis/ 

Extnaitt du Privilege du Roy< 

Tr*8 cxpreflfes inhibitions et defFences font faitea 
a tons, d'imprimer, ou expofer en vente, le livre in- 
titule* c Ciceronis Conful, Senator, Senatufque Roma- 
( nus: perGulielmum Bellendenum, Magiftrum Sup- 
1 plicum Libellorum augtrfti Regis Magnse Britannise/ 
durant le temps et efpace de fix ans, a commencer 
du jour q.u'il fera acheve d'imprimer : (\ ce n'eftoit de 
Texprefle permiflion et confentement dudit Bellenden; 
a peine de confiscation des livres, dommages et inte- 
refts, et d'amende arbitraire : cemme plus amplement 
eft declare et contenu aiix dites lettreS du privilege, da 

5 Juillet, Tan de grace- mil fii^ens douze. 

Par le Roy en fon Confeil. 

Signe, De Vabres, 
Je foubs figne ay permis et permets a Jean Corbon* 
marchand libraire jure en c'efte ville de Paris, de 
faire imprinter, et expofer en vente, le livre intitule, 

* Ciceronis Conful, Senator, Senatufque Romanus,' par 
moy faicl, et de jouyr et ufer plaifement du benefice 

du 
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da privilege a moy fur ce oftroye par le Rqy, le 5 du 
prefent mois. Fai& foubs inon figne, le 14 Juillet 
1612. 

* Hi duo libri in nomine apparuerunt fereniflimi 
€ Principis Henricu' 

The fecond edition was publifhed in 1616, 
to which was added, 9 Liber de Statu Prifct 

* Orbis/ dedicated to Prince Charles, the iur- 
viving brother of Henry, which had been fent 
to the prefs in the year preceding. 

Much as I difdain the affe&ed importance 
of thofe, who make a prodigious difturbance 
about trifles, it is not beneath our attention 
to examine into the difficulties which exift 
concerning the particular period when Bellen- 
denusfirft of all publifhed his ( Liber de Statu/ 
In the title-page of the three books c De Statu/ 
evidently publifhed by Bellendenus in the 
year 1616, it is exprefsly faid, * This book is 

• now for the firft time printed.' 

But the date of the copy of this work, pre-* 
ferved in the Britifh Mufeum, is 1615. The 
fame date alfo occurs in the end of the dedi- 
cation, which in the three books c De Statu/ 
publifhed in the year following, is fubjoined 
to the trad c De Proceflu Rei Publicae/ More- 
over, the laft numeral 1, at the bottom of the 
title-page, feems added by the printer, after 
the numeral letters u.dq, x v. had been printed. 

This 
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This at leaft is the cafe in all the copies which 
have come under my infpedtion. 

I conceive, therefore, the matter with re- 
fpedl to Bellendenus to have been as follows: 
The c Liber de Statu Prifci Orbis* was finifh- 
ed, to a certain degree, in 1615 ; a few copies 
of which the author difperfed, or prefented 
to his friends, and fome perfons of diftindlion. 
The remaining copies, printed at the fame 
time, were defignedly kept back by Bellen- 
denus, for fome months, for the purpofe of 
adding the two books, € De Principe et Con- 
9 fule and completing, by thefe means, the 
whole and entire work, c De Statu,' in one 
volume. 

In the copy of the book c De Statu Prifci 
* Orbis,' preferved in the Britifli Mufeum, and 
alfo in that which, confifting of three books, 
the book € De Statu* is placed firft, there is 
the fame number of pages, and the form pre-* 
ferved; except that the one in the Mufeum 
has not the trad * De Proceffu Rei Political/ 
which is prefixed to the other. For thefe 
reafons I aflerted there were two editions of 
the book c De Statu Prifci Orbis/ For that 
which I called the firft edition; has a different 
title, and the royal privilege in a manner ap- 
propriate to itfelf; given, if I am not mif- 
taken, to Bellendenus, after he had received 

the 
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the privilege of publiftiing the three books 
colledtively. 

In the book 9 De Statu Prifci Orbis/ pub- 
lished in 1615, there is this title prefixed : 

* Gu lielmi BELLENDENi,Magiftri Suppli- 

* cum Libellorum augufti Regis Magnae Britan- 
c niae, &c. De Statu Prifci Orbis in Religione, 

* Re Politica, et Literis, liber unus. Ad ferenif- 
€ fimum Principem Carolum, Principem Scotiac 
c et Walliae. Parifiis, apud Herveum du Mef- 

* nil, via S. Joannis Lateranenfis, fub figno 

* Bellerophontis Coronati,M.Dc.xv. Cum Pri- 

* vilegio Regis/ 

Par lettres du grand feau, du 1 Juin 1615, 
defenfes font faictes a tous d'imprimer ou 
vendre, foit par le tout ou partie, les livres 
entitulez, 9 G. Bellendeni, &c. De Statu libri 
€ tres/ Tun defquels eft celuy, 9 De Statu Prifci 
€ Orbis/ &c. durent le temps de fix ans : fi ce 
neft du confentement dudidt Bellenden; a 
peine de confifcation des livres, dommages et 
interefts, et d'amande arbitraire : comme il eft 
plus amplement declare par les dites lettres fig- 
nees c Le Liepure / et en queue, 'D'Amboife/ 

The title of the book now edited by us, 
is as follows : * Gulielmi Bellendeni, Magiftri 
• Supplicum Libellorum augufti Regis Magnae 
9 Britanniae, &c. De Statu libri tres. 1. De 
€ Statu Prifci Orbis in Religione, Re Politics, 
9 et Litteris. 2. Ciceronis Princeps; five, De 

€ Statu 
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c Statu Principis ct Imperii. 3. Ciceroni* 

* Conful, Senator, Senatufque Romanus } five, 
c De Statu Reip. et Urbis imperantis Orbi. 

* Primus nunc primum editus ; cseteri, cum 

* tra&atu de Proceffu et Scriptoribus Rei Po- 
f liticae, ab Audlore audi et illuftrati. Parifiis, 
€ apud Herveum du Mefnil, via S. Joannis 
c Lateranenfis, fub figno Bellerophontis Co- 
f ronati, m.dcxvi. Cum Privilegio Regis/ 

Extrpift du Privilege du Roy. 

Tres exprpfles inhibitions et deffenfes font fai£le*. 
a tous, d'imprimer, ou expofer en vente, foit pour Ie 
tout ou partie, les livres intitulez, * Gulielmi Bellen- 

* deni, Magiftri Supplicum Libellorum augufti Regis 

* Magnae Britannise, &c. De Statu libri tres.* Le pre* 
* mier, ' De Statu Prifci Orbis.* Le fecond, 6 Ciceroni* 

♦Princeps; five, De Statu Principis.' Le troifiefme^ 
c CiceronisGonful, Senator, Senatufque Romanus ; five, 
€ De Statu Reip. et Urbis imperantis Orbi,' — durant 
le temps et efpace de fix ans, a commencer du jour que 
les didts livres feront achevez d'imprimer : fi ce 
n'eftoit de Fexprefle permiffion et confentement du- 
di£fc Bellenden; a peine des confifcation des livres, 
dommages et interefts, et d'amende arbitraire : comme 
plus amplement eft declare et contenu aux let tres du 
privilege du premier Juin, Tan de grace mil fix cens 
douze. 

Par le Roy en fon ConfeiU 

Signe, Le Leipure. 
Etfigne en queue, D'Amboise. 
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The underwritten teftimony of thefe books 
we have taken from Baverus : f Bellendeni 

* (Gul.) Ciceronis Conful, Senator, Senatufque 

* Romanus. De Statu Libri Tres ; videlicet, 

* 1. De Statu Prifci Orbis in Religione, Re Po- 

* litica, et Litteris. 2. Ciceronis Princeps; five, 

* De Statu Principis et Imperii. 3. Ciceronis 
f Conful, Senator, Senatufque Romanus, Libri 

* rari, Widekind, p. 363.' torn, v. Baveri Bib- 
lioth. lib. rar. univ. five, torn. i. fupplem. 
The above book was publilhed at Norinberg, 
by John James Baverus, in 1770 ; but of thefe 
publications of Bellendenus, Baverus himfelf 
has not mentioned a fyllable. The fupple- 
ment, in two volumes, was publilhed in 1774, 
from the firft of which we have taken the 
authority above cited* 

S a x 1 u s, in his excellent Onomafticon, 
writes thus: c Ann. Dom. 1612, Gulielmus 
c Bellendenus, gente Scotus, philologus et 
€ archaeologus : hoc anno ipfi debebatur Cice- 
c ronis Conful, Senator, Senatufque Romanus, 
c Parifiis, 8, et de Tribus Luminibus Romano- 
€ rum liber. Parifiis 1633. fol. Vid. F. G. 
f Freytag, Anale&a Litteraria, p. 81. David 

* Clement, Bibliotheque Curieufe, torn. iii. p. 

f 7*> 7 2 > (5°)— (5 2 )-' Tom - iv - P- 22 4- 

The authorities of Baverus and Saxius are 
exceedingly imperfedfc, and they neither of 
L them 
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them appear to have employed the fmalleft 
attention concerning the order in which Bel- 
lendenus publifhed his works. We have to 
inform our readers, that no mention is made 
of them, either by Morhofius, in his Polyhif- 
tor. — nor by Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Latin. 
Med. et Infim. ^Etat. — nor yet in the c Amoe- 
f nitatibus Litterariis/ , publifhed in 1728 at 
Ffanckfort and Leipfic; notwithftanding the 
fecond, fifth, and eighth of thefe volumes dif- 
cufs at length, and with confiderable elegance, 
the fubjedt of rare books. We likewife find 
no account of them in the c Obfervationibus 
4 Litterariis Halae Magdebergicae,' publifhed 
in 1705 ; although, in the tenth volume of this 
work, there is a very learned and perfpicuous 
differtation on rare books. 

Very few copies arc to be met with, either 
in private collections, or public libraries. The 
following is an account of fuch as are to be 
found in Cambridge : — Clare-Hall Library 
poffeffes the PFinceps Editio of c Ciceronis 
' Conful that of Emanuel has the c Tres Libri 
f de Statu of this colledion I have to ob- 
fervc, that it is excelled by none which have 
come within my knowledge, in books of the 
greateft merit, and moft particular rarity. In 
the Public Library there are two copies of 
the Princeps Editio of c Ciceronis Conful/ and 
one of the c De Statu Tres Libri.' * 

Ik 
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In the Bodleian Catalogue, publifhed at 
(Oxford in 1738, we find no account of them; 
That library, however, contains the Princeps 
Editio of the € Giceronis Princeps.' In the 
College of All Souls alfo, there is a copy of 
the *.Tres Libri de Statu/ 

The booki'De Statu Prifci Orbis,' is in 
the Britifh Mufeum, and I believe it formerly 
belonged to Charles the Firft. 

A copy of the € Cicerdnis Conful' is found 
in the King's private library, which, for its 
number and fplendour of books^ truly deferves 
the epithet of Royal, and may juftly be com- 
pared to the literary treafures of the Ptolemys 
and Ofmyandyas* 

In the Royal Library at Paris, there is one 
copy of the c Tres Libri de Statu,' Nb. 1346. 
De JurifprudentifL 

The reverend and very learned C; M. 
Cracherode, a truftee of the Britifh Mufeum, 
poffeffes the book c De Statu Prifci Orbis/ and 
the Princeps Editio of € Ciceronis Conful.* 

We found two copies j which we procured 
with great eagernefs, of the c Tres Libri de 
* Statu,' in the London catalogues of 1787. 

No part of the € Tres Libri de Statu,' which 
ihay well excite wonder, is to be found either 
in Hunter's Mufeum, or the Argyle Collec- 
tion* 

L a It 
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It may not be improper to inform the 
Reader, that <c the Political Precepts given by 
u the Auguft Father to his Son," alluded to by 
Bellendenus in his Preface to the c Ciceroni* 
4 Princeps/ was printed in London, under this 
title : c Bafilikon Doron ; or, His Magefties. 
• Inftru&ions to his deareft Sonne, Henrie the 
€ Prince. At London imprinted by Richard 
' Field, for John Norton, according to the 
*• Copie printed at Edenburg, 1603/ It may 
alfo be worth while to inform the Readers of 
Bellendenus of another particular, which ap- 
pears to me, at leaft, very probable — that the 
marginal references of that book are adapted 
4 to the Aldine Edition of Cicero ; to which 
c (if we may believe Nizolius) the editions of 
1 Pauli Minut. Aldi, F. et Uvendelin. Argen- 
f torat. in every inftance correfpond V 

Those of Robert and Charles Stephens fo 
minutely agree, that, \after the ftridteft com- 
parifon, they may be eafily miftaken for each 
other. It is notorious that, in the Aldine edi- 
tion, there are feven orations againft Verres ; 
the firft of which is that now termed, f Divi- 
* natio in Q. Cascilium.' 

To the ' Libri de Statu* we have prefixed 
n two Poems; a copy of which, in quarto, is ta 
be feen in the Britifh Mufeuau 

* Nizol. Prsf. 

TH9 
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The candid Reader will not be difpleaf- 
ed if we fubjoin a 'few curfory remarks on 
the greater, but unfinished work of Bellen^ 
„ denus, c De Tribus Luminibus Romano- 
* rum/ 

W h 1 s l t Bellendenus was employed in 
writing the three books which we now offer 
to the Public, he had Cicero conftantly be- 
fore him. His warmeft attachment, therefore; 
and increafing admiration, were neceffarily 
attradled to the. chara&er whofe writings were 
the objedt of his unremitted attention; whofe 
expreffions were as familiar to him as poffi- 
ble, and whofe various and profound learning 
occupied all the faculties of his foul. Per- 
ceiving that he poffeffed rich and abundant 
materials for future fame, he feems to have 
prepared himfelf for a far more difficult and 
fplendid exertion. The ftores which he bad 
at hand, he moft fkilfully interwove in his 
new work, * Dc Tribus Luminibus/ as far as 
that work goes. Death, as I. have before re- 
marked, prevented his collecting and arranging 
what related to Seneca and Pliny, and confe- 
quently interrupted the final accomplifement 
of his piirpofe. Every portion of what re- 
mains, bears ample teftimony to his induftrious 
vigilance, and fuperior genius. Whatever we 
$nd, in the different writings of Cicero, ele- 
gantly expreffed, or acutely conceived, Bel- 
L 3 kndenus 
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lendenus has not only collected in one view, 
but elucidated in the cleareft manner. He, 
therefore, who perufes this performance with 
the attention which it merits, will poffefs all 
the treafures of antiquity, all the energy of 
the brighteft examples. He will obtain an 
adequate knowledge of the Roman law, and 
fyftem of jurifprudence; and may draw, as 
from an inexhauftible fource, an abundance of 
expreffions, the moft exquifite in their kind. 

The Univerfity of Oxford, not a great 
while ago, republished, in a very beautiful 
type, the works of Cicero, from Olivet's edi- 
tion, increafed and illuftrated by the vari- 
ous readings of different manufcripts. Cam- 
bridge would moft particularly gratify the 
learned wprld, if it would give, from the Uni- 
verfity Prefs, a new edition of the work of 
Bellendenus, fo evidently calculated to pre- 
ferve and extend the reputation of Cicero. 

A very ingenious and moft learned author* 
informs the public, that many copies of this 
book were loft at fea, in their paffage to 
England : the < Biblia Suefica Marci," Ann. 
Dom. 1637, in o&avo, fhared a fimilar fate^ 
as did alfo, '* Biblia Regia vel Polyglqjta, Typis 
* Plantinianis, 8 vol. printed in 1516/ We 
are alfo told of certain orations of James^ 
£riton, a very learned Scotchman, fcattered 
• Wharton's Life of Pope, 

pieces^ 
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pieces of which only remain;. but which, in 
the opinion of Gabriel Naudaeus, are diftin- 
guiflied by all the fweetnefs and purity of elo- 
quence. Whoever {hall colledt thefe together, 
and give them to the world, may claim the 
gratitude of literary men. 

There was a time when the Scotch paid 
moft particular attention to the cultivation of 
Greek and Latin literature : they were faid 
to fpeak Latin with corredtnefs, and indeed 
more claffically than moft of the Englilh, who 
at that time refided in their ■ Sparta,' as they 
termed it. To thefe ftudies, however, the for- 
tune of the commonwealth became exceed- 
ingly inimical. The intercourfe with theMufes 
gave way to the turbulence of the times, and 
vanifhed before the din and clamour of civil 
diffentions. Add to this, that many whofe 
reputation for learning was exceedingly high; 
not chufing to attach themfelves to party, or 
defirous of extending their literary attain- 
ments,: or from motives of no difingenuous 
nature, retired from their country, whither 
they returned no more. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the works of many writers of that 
country have perifhedj leaving not the fmalleft 
veftige behind them. 

We fubmit, however, the more patiently 
to the lofs of many excellent books, from the 
brilliant profped which Scotland, at the prefenti 
L 4 day* 
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day, prefents to every contemplative mind, 
Philofophy, till the prefent period* had not 
only made no confiderable progrefs in Scou 
land, but feemed in a manner to lie in torpid 
inactivity ; both that which involves the ceco-* 
nomy of life and morals, as veil as that exten- 
five and glorious fyftem, which comprehends 
the region of metaphyfics — which, paffing by 
the ftreams of fcience, dares to penetrate and 
explore the myfteries of the parent fountain. 
This has lately excited the attention of their 
moft learned individuals, and has been cuU 
tivated with the happieft fucceCs. So great is 
the light which it has received and commu- 
nicated, that queftions of the moft abftrufe and 
difficult nature have been repeatedly given to 
the world in the moft adorned and perfpicuous 
language. Thofe philofophers of antiquity* 
who, diftinguifhed by their ingenuity and a~ 
cutenefs, were the pride, the oracles of their 
fe&s, appear to have the fplendour of their 
talents obfcured by the progreffive improve** 
ments of pofterity* 

To enumerate the philofophic chara&ers 
which in the fpace of a very few years have 
flourilhed in Scotland — to afcertain the extent 
of their learning, the variety and abundance 
of their ftudious purfuits — would be no eafy 
■undertaking. Neither have they feparately 
laboured in the aecomplilhment of any indi- 
vidual 
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Vidual objeft, but dire&ed their induftry and 
talents to whatever the human mind can ob- 
tain by perfeverance, or elucidate by the 
powers of argumentation, Under their auf- 
pices that divifion of the fciences, which 
formerly took place under the fandtion of 
Socrates, will be gradually forgotten; will iro- 
perceptibly give place to that union of elo> 
quence and folid wifdom, which was the boaft 
and delight of more remote antiquity. Thefc 
indeed are the revolutions of the more exqui- 
site arts; which, atone time, appear forcibly 
torn from each other; at another, amicably * 
co-operating to one and the fame purpofe. 
This it is which fully juftifies the remark of 
Cicero—* When thofe powers of reafon, em- 
f ployed in the inveftigatioa of caufes and 

* effe&s, fliall have been exercifed to their 

* fulleft extent, the confequence will be, a 
% wonderful harmony and union of all (ci- 
f ence, and of all philofophy*/ To this ter- 
mination, thofe exercifes of the mind, and 
4elightful contentions of genius, manifeftly 
tend, which now univerfally animate the 
ardour of Scotland in the noble purfuits of 
philofophy f Thefe eftimable men will give 
the trueft teftimojiies of their wifdom,- when 
they fhall forfake thofe narrow limits in which 
they have too long been immured — when 

* Cicero De Orat. lib, 

they 
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they fliall leave the purfuit of uninftru&ing- 
fubtleties, and verbal difquifitions, for better 
and for greater purpofes — when they fliall leave 
the confinement of the vale, to range over 
a wide and unobftrudted plain — when they 
fhall be at liberty to unfold all their abilities, 
and exercife their matureft vigour. Their pro- 
ductions may bid defiance to oblivion and to 
time. The fate which Bellendenus and Criton 
experienced, will never affedt, with fimilar inju- 
ries, the writings of Smith or Hume, of Reid 
or Beatty. 

My relief from the continued fatigue of a 
laborious fituation, has been the perufal of 
Greek and Latin authors. The candid reader 
will therefore forgive me, if I fhall be found 
to have ufed in this Preface fuch words or 
fentences, as, in the courfe of my reading, ex- 
cited my more particular attention. My prin- 
cipal objedt being to recover this work of Bel- 
lendenus from the gloom of oblivion, I thought 
myfelf juftified in doing what he had done 
before, more frequently, though with greater 
fagacity. 

To the more remarkable paffages of diffe- 
rent authors, from which I have profefTedly 
borrowed fometimes elegant expreffions, and 
fometimes entire fentences, I have made re~ 
ferences in the margin. I have by no means 
done this to make a puerile and oftentatious 

parade 
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parade of extenfive reading, but in imitation 
of the faithful diligence of Bellendenus ; and 
that the motives of my partiality to fuck 
paffages, might be feen in their fulleft energy 
and extent, I fhould think myfelf more de- 
ferring of cenfure than commendation, were 
I to liften to the captious prejudices of thofc 
whom thefe reafons may not fatisfy. 

To what precife limits the imitation of the 
ancients ought to extend, I pretend not to 
determine. In matters of this kind, every 
one has his own particular tafte to purfue, 
and judgment to fatisfy. All words which are 
clear and fignificant, may, I think, properly 
be ufed in Latin compofition. Merit of thU 
kind is not to be decided from particular 
phrafes or expreffions, but from the general 
tenour and complexion of an entire perform- 
ance. A feeming harflineft may therefore, in 
my conception, be fometin^es not only entitled 
to excufe, butpraifej when the objed is, to 
cxprefs an idea with appropriate accuracy. 

In compofitions like the prefent, it is, I 
think, of little importance, whether the writers 
whiofe words we may have adopted, flourifhed 
in the golden or filver age of Latinity. That 
appears to me moft excellent, which is beft 
adapted to the fubjedt in queftion. They who 
exercife a fedulous perfeverance in feledling 
$enn& which are abfyrufe and difficult — or they 

whp 
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who gratify the ear at the expence of fome- 
what more effentlally valuable — although they 
do not provoke my fevere difpleafure, do cer- 
tainly not excite my ftrenuous imitation* It 
is the remark of Cellarius, c That, as we pof- 
€ fefs but few writers of the golden age, La- 
' tinity would be in a manner fterile, if we 
' denied our praife to all but Cicero and his 

* cotemporaries. We may fairly call to our 

* affiftance the filver age which followed, from 
€ which we borrow words new indeed, but no 

* lefs elegant, and for which we have the 
4 fan&ion and authority of the Roman peo- 
'pleV 

That I have ufed the words f textus/ 

* margo/ and others of a fimilar nature, with- 
out apology,* ought not to offend even thofe 
who pride themfelves on their fupcrior cor- 
re&nefs, and more polifhed judgments. But 
why on fo trifling an occafion do I ufe fo 
ferious a ftyle ? Becaufe, faftidious and malig- 
nant perfons take wonderful delight in thefe 
hypercriticifms, not knowing what the learned 
Henry Stephens has argued, with great acute- 
nefs, on this very fubjedh That ingenious 
fcholar remarks, that f thofe ears mud be de- 
f licate indeed, which cannot bear fuch • ex- 
€ preflions; particularly, when others are not 

* to be met witht.' 

* Cellar ii Cura? Pofteriores. ^ Pfeudo Cicero* 

That 
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That I have occafionally introduced Greek 
-words in my Latin compofition, was not, I can 
affure the Reader, becaufe I thought them, 
effential to ornament or to elegance; nor was 
it to excite admiration from being thought pro- 
found; for it is, in fa&, what a child in Greek 
learning might have done likewife. The ideas 
I had in my mind, feemed frequently and 
minutely to correfpond with what I had been 
reading : and I was farther inclined to hope, 
that what had been exprelTed in Greek with 
lingular beauty, would not, when inferted in 
my production, appear like gaudy and unbe- 
coming trappings, but rather as marks of dif- 
tin&ion, and aids to perfpicuity. It would 
be prepofterous to imagine that they, who are 
converfant with the Greek language, would 
be better pleafed to fee Greek terms trans- 
lated into Latin. 

Some, perhaps, may be inquifitive to know 
why I have diftinguifihed a certain young man, 
of exalted ftation, by a Greek appellation. 
I have, in this inftance, imitated the example 
of Nicholas Heinfius; who, in his letters to 
Gronovius, frequently calls Gevartius c O Af?v«/ 
avoiding, in teftimony of contempt, to give 
him his proper name. 

Let no one imagine that, either in the deli- 
very of my own fentiments, or in the republi- 
cation of the works of JBellendenus, I had the 

moft 
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moil diftant intention of makhig either nty- 
felf, or them, fubjedfcs of popular animad-i 
verfion. 

This work of Bellendenus will, beyond 
all doubt, gratify men of literary leifure : but 
X do not wifli it to languifh in the hands of 
thofe, whofe daily and vernacular fpeech be- 
trays the loquacious difcipline of their youth ; 
who, though moll profoundly ignorant, talk 
boldly and pompoufly, in a vulgar dialed!:, 
about learning. 

The fize of the volume is certainly increafed 
by the Preface, but fo as not at all to interfere 
with its price. I had not thought of writing 
it, till after I had pofitivety agreed with the 
printer about the whole tfxpence of the im- 
preffion, the copper plates, and price of the 
book. All that relates to Bellendenus I had 
finifhed about the end of Odtober. 

The reading, however, of thefe books had 
left a ftrong impreflion on my fancy, which 
was indeed the unavoidable confequence of 
the variety, as well as dignity, with which they 
treat of the art of politics. Many things alfo 
occurred, which feemed fo particularly appofite 
with refpedt to our conftitution, that I could 
not rcfift the temptation of committing thera 
to paper : fo it happened that what was trifling 
in its commencement, progreffively increafed 
to the prefent fize. 
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Whether I have done well or ill, pur- 
pofely difcuffing a fubjedl full of difficulty and 
danger, gives me but little concern, if Bel- 
lendenus be but reftored to that rank amongft 
his fellow-citizens, of which he has been fo 
long and fo unjuftly deprived. 

London, 1787* 
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